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Notice to Contributors 


Editorial Standards 

As a multidisciplinary journal, Administrative Science Quarterly en- 
courages presentation of concepts and methods from all relevant fields, 
without dilution. Authors should not avoid discussion of useful tech- 
nical ideas, but such should be explained in terms understandable 
to those in other academic or professional fields. Technical elaboration 
which would not be important to all students of administrative science 
but which is significant for readers from a particular discipline may be 
developed in an appendix. The implications of research for the under- 
standing of administrative processes should be clearly drawn. 


Preparation of Manuscripts 

Except in unusual cases, articles should not exceed 5,000 words. 

Because manuscripts are read by several readers, authors are asked 
to submit two copies and to retain another copy. The first page of the 
manuscript should bear title, but not name or institution of author. 
A cover page showing title, author, and position should be attached. 

All copy should be typed double spaced on one side of the page. 
The original copy should be on bond paper. Margins of one and one- 
half inches should be provided. 

Footnotes should be typed double spaced on separate sheets following 
the end of the article. Please follow footnote form used in current issues. 

Each table should be typed on a separate page. A guideline, e.g., 
“Table 1 goes here,” should appear at the appropriate place in the 
manuscript, and authors should indicate table placement on galleys. 

An abstract of not more than 125 words should accompany each 
manuscript. 

In the interest of uniformity, paragraphs and sections will not be 
numbered. Subheads should be avoided at the beginning of articles. 


Tom Burns 


Micropolitics: Mechanisms 


of Institutional Change 


While the corporation is hardly a microcosm of the state, study 
of the internal politics of universities and business concerns may 
develop insights contributing to the understanding of political action 
in general. Corporations are co-operative systems assembled out of 
the usable attributes of people. They are also social systems within 
which people compete for advancement; in so doing they may make use 
of others. Behavior is identified as political when others are made 
use of as resources in competitive situations. Material, or extra- 
human, resources are also socially organized. Additional resources, 
resulting from innovation or new types of personal commitment, 
alter the prevailing equilibrium and either instigate or release politi- 
cal action. Such action is a mechanism of social change. 

Tom Burns is a reader, Social Sciences Research Center, University 
of Edinburgh. 


POLITICAL theorists have made no bones about identifying 
working organizations as political systems of a kind. Hobbes 
appears more than once to regard bodies within the common- 
wealth as subordinate civil orders, whether limited by law, cus- 
tom, or charter, and so politically serviceable or benign—the 
muscles of Leviathan—or savoring of unlawful or secret designs, 
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and so debilitating or malignant—its worms or wens. Currently, 
there are frequent passing references to conceptual! similarities 
between forms of organization and decision making in govern- 
ment and in business. Such remarks are usually in the form of 
Merriam’s: “Only confusion will be created by trying to draw 
too sharp and exclusive a line between political and other forms 
of organization. ... On the contrary, a clearer view is gained by 
frankly recognizing the fundamental similarity between them.”? 
Leoni, at the end of his paper on the distinction between political 
and economic decisions, admits that “in a broader sense the 
decisions of boards of directors may also be called political”; i.e., 
fall within his definition of political decisions as “group deci- 
sions reached according to some coercive procedure.’”* 

The tendency to regard corporations as somehow, or in essence, 
political organizations of the same kind as states, though of a 
diminished order, has been reinforced by the study of adminis- 
trative systems, which, since Weber, has applied the same terms 
of authority, legitimacy, domination, subordination, and so on 
to political, ecclesiastical, military, and economic institutions.’ 

There is, however, one distinction between the greater and 
the lesser forms of political organization in the connotations of the 
use of the word “political.” It is best conveyed, perhaps, by the 
difference between the English “politician” and the French 
politicien. In universities, industry, associations, and working 
organizations of all sorts, the word is used pretty well exclusively 
in a pejorative sense, and customarily to specify or criticize a 
particular kind of action. 

Consideration of the distinctions that exist in scale, generality, 
comprehensiveness, and so forth, between organizations called 

*Charles E. Merriam, Political Power (Glencoe, Ill., 1950), p. 9. 

*Bruno Leoni, The Meaning of “Political,” in Political Decisions, Political Studies, 
5 (1957), 239. 

*Max Weber, The Theory of Social and Economic Organization (Glencoe, 1947), 
says “It is indifferent, so far as the concept [‘corporate group’] whether the relation- 
ship is of a communal or associative character. It is sufficient for there to be a 
person or persons in authority—the head of a family, the executive committee of an 
association, a managing director, a prince, a president, the head of a church— whose 
action is concerned with carrying into effect the order governing the corporate 
group” (p. 133). See also “Domination,” in M. Rheinstein, ed.. Max Weber on Law 
in Economy and Society (Cambridge, Mass., 1954), pp. 322-337. 
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and deemed political and other organizations may help develop 
insight into the nature of political activity. For in dealing with 
the political element in the life of corporations, one is compelled 
to attend to the fact that politics, political organization, and 
government are all a particular mode of behavior. 

There seems to be, in the case of political studies, no less than 
with other social sciences, a reluctance to develop the notion of 
politics as what we experience it directly to be, as a mode of doing; 
instead, exposition is almost always in terms of structures. What 
really exists, writers seem to assume, is political anatomies frozen 
into stability. Change “happens.” Political ideologies are develop- 
ments of this same categorizing proclivity, the abstract structures 
—communist, democratic, totalitarian—being presented as the 
forms to which present structures should be accommodated or 
from which or into which they should be changed. The point that 
I am trying to make here is, I believe, substantially the same as 
that made at length, and much more elegantly, but in somewhat 
misleading terms, by Oakeshott in his much-discussed inaugural 
lecture.* Not only political ideologies, as he suggests, but other 
structural models of the institutions and modes of political activity 
are abstractions from the activities which they are intended to 
explain and guide; more important, they are representations of 
static forms, not of processes. 


POLITICAL ACTIVITY WITHIN CORPORATIONS 


If, however, we follow Cakeshott’s return to the consideration 
of politics as an activity, it is surely in the hope of finding some- 
thing more enlightening than his “activity of attending to the 
general arrangements of people.’’ The promise of reward in the 
study of political activity in corporations such as universities or 
business concerns is that it is recognized in them as only one kind 
of activity among many. Administration, manufacturing, and 
teaching are not political. They may, however, become involved 
in or colored by politics. And the subject of this essay is the color 
which politics gives to action—what makes certain kinds of 
conduct recognizably political. 

There is one large, but easily penetrated, obstacle in the way 


‘Michael Oakeshott, Political Education (Cambridge, Eng., 1951). 
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of discussing the internal politics of corporations. No one regards 
himself as a politician—or as acting politically—except of course 
on occasions when he is led into accounts of successful intrigue 
and maneuvering, when he bolsters his self-esteem and reputa- 
tion by projecting the whole affair into the safe social context of a 
game or a joke. Normally, either side in any conflict called politi- 
cal by observers claims to speak in the interests of the corporation 
as a whole. In fact, the only recognized, indeed feasible, way of 
advancing political interests is to present them in terms of 
improved welfare or efficiency, as contributing to the corporation’s 
Capacity to meet its task and to prosper. In managerial and aca- 
demic, as in other legislatures, both sides to any debate claim to 
speak in the interests of the community as a whole; this is the 
only permissible mode of expression. 

It is backstage, so to speak, that the imputations of empire- 
building, caucus log-rolling, squaring, and obstructionism occur. 
The linguistic division, which is also a moral one, is particularly 
marked in universities, where mutually exclusive sets of expres- 
sions exist for discussion in faculty meetings or committees, and 
in bars, common-rooms, or parties. In the first, the only legitimate 
reference is to the needs of students and the advancement of 
approved branches of learning. Allegations or even hints of career- 
ism or pressure-group politics are treated as entirely improper in 
faculty meetings, yet may be entirely legitimate and acceptable in 
other settings. Indeed, in certain gatherings it might be impru- 
dent, without perhaps being socially suicidal, to impute more 
high-minded motives than self-interest and aggrandizement to 
reformers and claimants for more resources.® 

Political conflict within management has the same dual code of 
terminology and value. Rival groups are charged, in gossip ses- 
sions, with incompetence within their own sphere and with ignor- 


‘It is impossible to avoid some reference from the observations made here to 
F. M. Cornford’s well-known “Guide for the Young Academic Politician.” Jobs 
“fall into two classes, My Jobs and Your Jobs. My Jobs are public-spirited proposals, 
which happen (much to my regret) to involve the advancement of a personal 
friend, or (still more to my regret) of myself. Your Jobs are insidious intrigues 
for the advancement of yourself and your friends, spuriously disguised as public- 
spirited proposals. The term Job is more commonly applied to the second class” 
(Microcosmographia Academica [Cambridge, Eng., 1908)). 
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ance of areas outside it. The direct, and intended, consequences 
of such allegations is to reduce the relative influence of the rival 
groups in future debates about the growth or transfer of depart- 
mental duties and responsibilities, about patronage, about promo- 
tion, and so forth. This kind of criticism is, however, regarded as 
unfair because it has such consequences. In more formal meetings, 
criticism of others is tolerable only when its author is manifestly 
free from such concerns, and even then, the suspicion that he is 
prompted by some obscure interest may attach to him. The accept- 
able argument, again, is one which is rigorously in tune with the 
commonly acknowledged needs of the concern. It has also to 
assume that the membership of the concern works entirely as a 
co-operative working community. 

In fact, members of a corporation are at one and the same time 
co-operators in a common enterprise and rivals for the material 
and intangible rewards of successful competition with each other. 
The hierarchic order of rank and power that prevails in them is 
at the same time a single control system and a career ladder. And 
this dualism reflects the order prevailing in society at large. 
There is a sense in which a national society is an organized, 
co-operative system. Nevertheless, complicated and highly organ- 
ized societies depend for their survival on maintaining a flow 
of the best-qualified people to the top places in society, where the 
best talents are most needed. To do this, a complex system of edu- 
cational and occupational promotions open to merit has been set 
up in most such countries. But beyond this it is essential, if every 
member of such societies is to enter the race and compete as best 
he can, for him to regard success in the society’s terms as the high- 
est personal goal in his life. This indoctrination is usually fairly 
successfully carried out. It is enormously strengthened by the 
material rewards offered, and very often success is seen in terms of 
material rewards. However, in the nature of things, few people 
can actually succeed out of the total numbers who have to try. 
Thus, a western society is composed of people almost all of whom 
are frequently confronted with the possibility of failure. In many 
cases, therefore, people will try to increase their chances of success 
by illegitimate means and will impute the same means to others 
who are or may at some time be in competition with them. 
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Yet while there is the dual linguistic and moral code attached 
to the co-operative and competitive aspects of society and its con- 
stituent systems, there is also a sense in which we recognize both 
kinds of value, incompatible as they may appear to be in the dis- 
cussion of immediate issues concerning the distribution of rewards 
and resources. Both advance toward the agreed goals of an organi- 
zation and personal ambition can be seen as components of the 
moral system on which conduct in society must be based if the 
kind of social order we have is to survive. It is, in fact, this ulti- 
mate conjunction which “legitimizes’”’ career success. While this 
may be admitted grudgingly in the academic world, in business 
there is a prevalent level of discussion at which both kinds of refer- 
ence are acknowledged as valid and compatible, a level at which 
initiative, drive, or enterprise may be seen as both in the interests 
of the self and of the firm. The answer the candidate for an execu- 
tive position is expected to make to the managing director's stock 
question “What kind of position are you aiming at?” is “Yours.” 

In business, we may note a further level at which the interests 
of individual organizations are reconciled with those of groups of 
organizations that are ordinarily incompatible. What I have in 
mind here is something other than the disregard of differences in 
the pursuit of common aims such as trade exhibitions and negoti- 
ations with trade unions or government departments; it is rather 
the emergence of a higher morality in which the active pursuit of 
the individual firm’s own commercial ends is held to serve the 
interests of the industry or of the country, both of which depend, 
in turn, for their survival on the percolation of the best-equipped 
members of the community up to positions of power. 

From this point of view the moral legitimacy of action is a rela- 
tive matter; it can be appraised only in the context of the milieu. 
A senior member of an industrial development laboratory can, in 
the presence of colleagues from his own department, describe how 
he removed documents relating to labor costs from the estimating 
department after office hours, so as to prepare an estimate for a 
contract and so demonstrate how much more capable development 
engineers were of preparing such an estimate than the estimating 
department. He could do this in the knowledge that his colleagues 
approved his action, which, after all, had been done on their 
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behalf. In the same way, a managing director can say: “If an 
inventor has secured a patent or a process in our field and his 
invention has merit, we buy the patent if he is willing to sell it 
for a reasonable sum. But if he tries to hold us up, we refuse to 
buy it and ‘invent around’ his patent, which we can easily do after 
we have examined the plans which he has submitted to us for 
sale.”’® In both these cases, an appeal could have been made to the 
legitimacy of a dishonest act when judged in the context of the 
larger interests of the firm—in more effective estimating in the first 
case, and in the interest of the community in the lower cost of an 
innovation in the latter. 

It is the feasibility of reconciling the systems of values and of 
interests that distinguishes political action from other kinds of 
activity, characterized as delinquent or deviant. The utterances, 
the moral values, and the goals of rival groups, even in a revolu- 
tionary situation, are comprehensible in this sense; if they are not, 
then opponents can indeed be said to be criminal or insane. But 
the reconciliation may not be actual or feasible in present circum- 
stances, Or it may be potential and dependent on a change of 
circumstances. In other words, political conflict may take place 
within the framework of a system of beliefs that is in some ulti- 
mate but quite conscious and explicit sense shared by the con- 
tending parties; or it may be about the reconstitution of the 


framework—about changing the “rules of the game”’ themselves. 


POLITICAL ACTION REQUIRES THE USE OF 
INDIVIDUAL BEINGS AS RESOURCES 


We return to the discrepancies noted between the public and 
private terminology of debate in corporations, between the cor- 
poration as a co-operative system and as a population of individu- 
als and groups competing for success, between the values of indi- 
viduals as members of small combinations and of larger. How does 
this appear in terms of the individual, rather than of the systems 
of which he forms part? 

In the first place, a man gets a job in a corporation because of 
his utility as a resource of physical strength, manual dexterity, 
craft skill, business experience, or technical information. But he 


*Quoted by Edwin H. Sutherland, White Collar Crime (New York, 1949), p. 221. 
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remains nevertheless a person, with private interests, ambitions, 
goals, and values, most of which are irrelevant to his utility as a 
resource, many of which may be incompatible with those of other 
members of the firm, and some of which may be incompatible with 
the interests of the concern itself. For most of his working life the 
distinction between himself as a resource and himself as a whole 
person can remain concealed. The functionary who limits his 
social conduct and demeanor to the strict requirements of his task 
is a fearsome or pathetic automaton. But for all of us there 
are times when the distinction between our employers’ view of us 
as sources of usable faculties and information, and their fellowship 
in common humanity becomes disconcertingly apparent: when we 
present ourselves as candidates for appointments, or when promo- 
tion vacancies occur, when there are salary increments which are 
not automatically available, or when we ask for resources for our 
personal enterprises. 

In between such revelatory occasions, the distinction, while 
latent, remains alive in our persistent efforts to improve our 
chances, when the time comes, for betterment. These efforts may 
be made individually or in combination. But since what counts in 
an organization is the individual contribution as a resource, it is 
manifestly more effective to argue the claims of the resource itself. 
In doing so, we almost inevitably find ourselves contesting rival 
claims and promoting the interests of others who share with us 
in providing the particular resource with which we have identified 
ourselves—with our particular academic discipline or with our 
kind of business expertise, with youth and energy or with experi- 
ence and savoir-faire, with technological flair or with commercial 
enterprise, with research results or with teaching ability. Behind 
these alliances of resources lie the combined self-interest of per- 
sons. More, in combining with others, it is their utility to us and 
our own utility to them as resources in pursuing that self-interest 
which forms the basis of the commitment. In an extreme but 
familiar case the favor enjoyed by an individual or a combination, 
from a professor or from a divisional manager, would be regarded 
in a realistic sense as a resource; in the case of combinations it has 
often provided the cement binding an active caucus together. 

So far, the discussion has assumed the standpoint of the indi- 
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vidual as the focus of a system of commitment, action, and values. 
Yet it is just as usual for historians and sociologists—even those 
who escape the stigma of historicist fallacy and perhaps some who 
apply it to others—to regard political action as an epiphenome- 
non, as the manifestation or instrument of grander and more 
occult movements in human affairs. The maneuvers of individuals 
in pursuit of their own interests are seen as responses to economic, 
social, and psychological forces. These are generated by the new 
expectations and compulsions put upon the individual by changes 
in the constitution of the society in which he lives and by his 
particular position in it. 

Political action, even on the scale with which we are concerned, 
often does seem predetermined by more extended, external 
sequences of events, of which the actors seem to be unaware, at 
least as having a direct bearing on their actions.? A simple and 
direct instance of the infusion of men and events by a historical 
trend may be found in the way in which new capital resources are 
allocated to different sections of a business concern during a 
period of growth. 

Ihe larger British companies interested in electronics have all 
grown considerably since 1945. This expansion followed a com- 
mon pat**rn. As sales rose, production capacity would first have 
to be expanded as a matter of urgency. Sales forces would then 
be strengthened in order to “lengthen the order book” in accord- 
ance with the expansion in output and to deal with the wider 
range of active customers. Office services would have to be 
expanded and, lastly, expenditure on research and development 
would be increased to ensure future survival at the same level. Of 
course, this cycle worked in a complicated and deliberate way, but 
to the people involved each move seemed to be the consequence 
of individual political effort. Indeed, this effort was needed. The 
chief engineer of one large concern, which had expanded three- 
fold in about ten years, saw a new laboratory building as his own 
personal achievement: 


"For an example of the deployment of a larger historical trend in the inner 
political world of university life, see the account of the elections at Lincoln College, 
Oxford, in 1851 and 1862 in V. H. H. Green, Oxford Common Room (London, 
1957), chs. vii and viii. 
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About three years ago I made myself a bit of a nuisance to a lot 
of people because I said we couldn’t possibly operate here with the 
laboratories that we had—we couldn’t operate efficiently. . ..—With 
the old arrangements you had a communications lab, literally in that 
wooden hut over the way, and the electronics people were distributed 
all over the building—they had a room up there, the auto-lab; 
people were all mixed up together. First of all it was highly inefficient, 
and secondly you couldn’t persuade people to come here. Gradu- 
ates would come along and they'd say “Can we see the laboratories?” 
and you’d show them a scruffy little room here, and another scruffy 
little room there. I said to the managing director, “I’m ashamed of 
it.” To cut a long story short,...I managed to persuade the great 
ones to let me have the money to build a lab and we got this mag- 
nificent building put up. 

Each actual change of this kind in individual concerns may be 
carried through without conscious reference to the changed con- 
text, which appears to the outsider not only to have made the 
internal change possible but even to have prompted it. But there 
is more involved than a difference of interpretation resulting from 
the difference in perspective of actor or observer. Political action 
is the necessary instrument for the accomplishment of internal 
change of this kind, which, to an outside observer, is the inevitable 
consequence of a new situation. Looked at another way, that is, 
the new situation may be seen as a favorable set of opportunities, 
a releasing mechanism, which allows people to implement politi 
cal action already being fruitlessly undertaken or being held in 
abeyance for the opportune occasion. 


POLITICAL ACTION AND SOCIAL CHANGE 


What the observation of the internal politics of corporations 
suggests, therefore, is a dual relationship between political action 
and social change. Politics as the instrument of social change in 
the Marxist sense that has become common intellectual usage, or 
social change as the power supply or releaser of political action 
and of aspirations held in check, is one arm of this relationship. 
But the term social change in this context is something rather 
more specific than a verbal invocation of vast, indescribable, but 
all-explaining historical processes. It means either the intrusion of 
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new resources into the conditions of existence of the corporation 
or the extinction or weakening of an existing resource. 

Cutting across this division of external and internal change is 
another: political conflict of interests may take place within a 
system of beliefs consciously shared—the unchallenged rules of 
the game—or across a division of values, when it is the rules of 
the game which may be in dispute. 

These two sets of differences provide us with an elementary 
system of classification of political action in its instrumental aspect. 
We may set the scheme out thus: 

Internal change 
External change (altered balance of 


(new resources) resources) 
Shared beliefs A B 
Discrepant beliefs C D 


This has provided us with four categories, which we can pro- 
ceed to fill. At the elementary stage to which these conceptions 
have been taken, the filling will have to take a paradigmatic form.*® 


A. Shared Beliefs and External Change 


When political action between groups in a corporation who 
share the same system of beliefs is triggered or kept going by 
changes in external circumstances, then it has the general effect 
of maintaining the two sides in a state of dynamic equilibrium. 
That is, no organizational (constitutional) change is involved, and 
no reversal of the balance of power (i.e. resources). Rather, the 
weight of resources committed to and usable by different sections 
of the corporation alters so as to affect the degree of commitment of 
those sections to the corporation, and thus the contractual value 
of the commitment as resource. The paradigm of this first category 
is taken from the familiar management-worker arena of the system 
of bonus payments. We may, in turn, take a concrete instance as 
a type case. 

A large machine shop in a Scottish firm was manned with crafts- 

*The instances cited here are taken from the author's studies of British firms 


in the electronics industry. See Tom Burns and G. M. Stalker, The Management of 
Innovation (London, 1961). 
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men who were regarded, both inside and outside the concern, as 
displaying high technical competence. The firm operated a system 
of payment for work done of the usual kind, a basic time rate plus 
extra payments scaled according to the speed at which separate 
items of work were done. The management of the firm assumed, 
formally, that instructions given to craftsmen in the form of 
drawings, planning schedules, and verbal orders would be carried 
out at a speed determined by the craftsman’s skill and his desire 
to increase earnings. This assumption was supported explicitly by 
trade union representatives, and, implicitly at least, by operatives. 
The basic time rate is the time estimated by a rate fixer as neces- 
sary for a workman of average ability to complete a single part. As 
elsewhere, however, this estimated time was in practice fixed well 
below the mean time likely to be achieved. 

The difference between the rate fixer’s “normal” times and 
the actual average was the direct product of the balance of power 
between management and groups of men drawing such bonus 
earnings. Thus, I was told: “This used to be a time-and-a-half 
shop, but during the war people got used to fantastic times. They 
would do a job rated at fifty minutes in ten. Now the norm is half 
time, and everybody reckons that jobs should give a bonus of 120.” 
When they were in doubt, rate fixers would now write in times a 
little less than what they thought probable, since they were certain 
that if the time was shorter than the accepted norm of half the 
average time, it would be disputed, and “they can always put a bit 
on; but you can never cut a time.”” There was constant traffic of 
men from the machine shop coming to dispute times, with the 
foreman usually either an arbiter or an advocate for his workman. 
This was thought quite normal: “You never get an engineering 
shop without cribbing.” If, because the material was defective or 
a previous operation wrongly performed, a particular machining 
job could not be properly done, men “of course” worked on it and 
passed the part on, since they would otherwise be paid for that 
period at the basic time rate. The whole system was explained 
quite frankly, with the air of its being a normal and reasonable, 
though tacit, arrangement. 

When earnings are determined by two variables: the extent to 
which a man can exceed a specified speed of work and the con- 
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siderations affecting the specification of speed, and this latter 
variable is a matter of informal but systematic bargaining, then 
each individual can increase his earnings not only by working 
faster but also by insisting, in concert with his fellows, that jobs 
always take a longer time, on the average, than is allowed for. If 
this insistence can be concerted fairly widely among the group, 
they will be able to enjoy increased earnings through a reduced 
normal time merely by the exercise of their political power within 
the concern, a power deriving mainly from economic sanctions 
(i.e., withdrawal of their effort temporarily or finally, completely 
or partially, openly or covertly). 

Within the limits set by the social, economic, and political sys- 
tem of which any factory community in Britain forms a part, the 
acceptance of bargaining in this particular sphere serves the func- 
tion of maintaining the organizational structure in a particular 
concern. Over a period of time there may be minor alterations in 
the total benefits or resources to be disposed of within the con- 
cern. Thus one particular management may be in a weaker posi- 
tion than others because of its comparative ineffectiveness in polit- 
ical situations or because working conditions are worse, or because 
jobs are relatively insecure, or because its need for labor is greater 
than that of other firms. In such circumstances the existence of 
bonus earnings and rate-fixed times, in which norms on which pay 
is based can be adjusted so as to make up for these relative dis- 
advantages, is of eminently practical use. Week-end overtime is 
used in much the same way. Similarly, fluctuations may occur in 
the amount of work coming into the concern, or in its profitability 
—and thus in the amount of benefits available for all groups with 
a claim on them. Rate-fixed times can then be made generally 
tighter, as they were before the war, or looser, as they became dur 
ing the war, or established at some level in between, as they have 
been since. This kind of fluctuation occurs in addition to trends 
of a smoother and more explicit kind, extending over the whole 
industry, in basic wage-rates. 


B. Shared Beliefs and Internal Change 


As in any other autocracy, the main theatre of political activity 
in a business concern is in the immediate neighborhood of the 
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boss, and such activity rises to a peak as a problem of succession 
becomes imminent. At these times, political action has to do with 
attempts to control the redistribution of the most important posi- 
tions in the organization. According to the functional classification 
of political action suggested, it is designed to hold the organization 
in equilibrium during internal change, when the system of beliefs 
about the moral and technical criteria appropriate to the appraisal 
of the human resources contained in the system are shared 
throughout the system. I want to illustrate this category with the 
case of a large engineering works whose managing director, after 
spending almost the whole of his life in it and the greater part of 
that in his present position, was facing retirement. 

Partly as a preliminary move, partly to strengthen management 
after a period of very rapid expansion, a management committee 
had been created and was declared to be the major planning and 
decision-making group. 

The important element in the situation was the impending 
change: the resignation of the managing director and the choice of 
a successor. And the maneuvers of the managing director and of 
the senior managers immediately below him were all directed 
toward maintaining the status quo, the director to maintain as 
full control over the relationships as possible, the managers to 
maintain the relationship with the director that kept them in the 
position of his immediate lieutenants. The new management com- 
mittee was, as soon as it was created, virtually a dead letter. The 
original structure was retained. This was one of the simplest and 
the commonest forms of top management organization, i.e., a series 
of single links between the managing director and each one of 
the members of top management. There is, of course, a constant 
and understandable tendency for both sides to develop this link at 
the expense of links with other people. It is simpler for the man- 
aging director and each senior manager to deal with one man than 
with several simultaneously. ‘““These discussions [about the need 
for sales effort as against engineering effort] go on within my 
division and with the managing director—not in the management 
committee,” said one senior manager. “If I can persuade the 
managing director, that’s good enough for me.” 

The managing director was clearly seen as the central source of 
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visible power (“Here the managing director is all-powerful”). His 
approval, either implicit in a general and acknowledged associ- 
ation with the individual manager, or explicitly given to decisions 
or proposals, was the best possible validation of managerial 
action. From the director’s point of view a structure which allied 
each senior manager more firmly with him than with colleagues 
reduced the absolute and relative isolation characteristic of the 
top position. 

This kind of setup appeared to remain as the fundamental 
structure of top management. “And still today his is the hand on 
the tiller—there’s no question about it. And if X’s hand left the 
tiller here today, my personal belief is there would be utter chaos.” 
The shift of the center of gravity slightly downwards and away 
from personal to committee responsibility was therefore formal 
rather than actual. While one informant said that a big change 
had occurred in that the managing director now had only six 
people reporting to him, as against thirty previously, another cited 
an instance of his “producing ideas about redirecting effort’’ some 
stages down. Again, while one senior manager said that the man- 
aging director had had to “change over from personal control to 
delegated control,’ the same man instanced occasions when he had 
instructed his own subordinates to “go to the old man for 
authority.” 

The steadily increasing importance of the succession problem 
and the preoccupation with the relative placings of candidates had 
its effect in another direction. Much of the consultation initiated 
by the managing director was thought to represent covert attempts 
to test people out: “He asks me a question about something entire- 
ly in my sphere, and then goes to X and asks the same question.” 
The placings themselves had admittedly changed more than once 
in recent years. What was described as his “hopes for people” had 
changed. The consequence seemed to be that no one had any 
clear idea of the qualities regarded as appropriate for advance- 
ment to higher positions; furthermore, people were beginning 
to suspect that these qualities changed from time to time. 

The functional organization of pair relationships, therefore, 
became overlaid by a fairly clear political alignment. Among the 
ten senior and divisional managers there were three groups: the 
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old guard, who had been with the firm since before the war; the 
young Turks, a group who had risen rapidly since their recruit- 
ment in the immediate postwar years; and the new men, imported 
more recently from other concerns. These alliances were aimed at 
improving the chances of their three leading figures for the suc- 
cession, but political action was aimed inevitably at reciprocating 
the managing director’s efforts to retain his former mastery, 
through the pair-relationship system. Since he was still in effective 
control and would retain the right to nominate his successor, the 
function of the alliances was to control access to him, to strengthen 
and co-ordinate claims on him, and to exert control through him. 

The political alliances and rivalries were conducted, so far as I 
could judge, within the terms of friendly colleague relationships. 
Inevitably, however, they brought out and accentuated personal 
insecurities inherent in membership in top management. The 
need for the support of enduring alliances such as those prevailing 
among the political groups was again a reflection of the relative 
lack of autonomy among the heads of functional sections and of 
the continued dependence of senior managers on the managing 
director. 

Among all members of the top management there was enor- 
mous respect and regard for the head of the concern, for his wis- 
dom and experience accumulated over almost the whole lifetime 
of the industry, and also for his commercial flair and technical 
insight. ‘In former days, X was a general manager, sales manager, 
chief engineer, commercial manager, chief accountant—the lot. 
Being the almost-genius that he was, and still is, he carried it.” 
The effect of the testing-out procedures and of their reciprocal— 
the heightened, almost extravagant, praise accorded his qualities 
by his immediate juniors—was again to put an extra premium on 
good and close working relationships with him, beyond those cus- 
tomarily necessary with the executive head and arbiter of careers. 

By the time the succession was eventually decided—in favor, 
quite predictably, of the most prominent of the “new men”—the 
working organization of the firm had become stable almost to the 
point of paralysis, a familiar condition of presuccession periods. 
The working structure developed under the old managing direc 
tor, despite surface reform, became rigidly defined almost to the 
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point of parodying its traditional form. The firm's task itself had 
been conceived as a holding operation, as a job of keeping the firm 
going (during a period of mild recession) without any adjustment 
or new departures, until the interrupted growth curve resumed 
and business on the same technical and commercial terms as 
previously could again serve as a basis for expansion and survival. 


C. Discrepant Beliefs and External Change 

We now consider the character of political action when external 
circumstances are changing, thus intruding new resources into the 
political system of the corporation, and there is a discrepancy in 
the kinds of values, purposes, and criteria of achievement 
obtaining among the members. 

The instances of political conflict used here are all taken from 
studies of organizational problems in the management of firms in 
the electronics industry. Perhaps the most prevalent of such con- 
flicts—at the time these studies were made—was that between sales 
departments and development laboratories. All these firms had, 
after the “defense cuts” of a few years ago, been compelled to move 
out from a market dominated by government contracts to one 
more akin to the ordinary commercial market for capital goods. 
This amounted to a revolutionary change in the task of the enter- 
prise. Much of the electronics industry had its origin technically 
in government research establishments and financially in govern- 
ment contracts. Thus, the market had nursed the industry which 
served it; and the customer had provided, or reduced the need for, 
the sales tasks of market exploration and market development and 
of matching customer requirements by appropriate design and 
economical production. Many concerns therefore had not only to 
address themselves to these tasks for the first time in the new 
commercial market but to discover that such tasks existed. 

The course followed by the larger concerns was to create power- 
ful new sales departments. For an industry that exists by creating 
a continuous stream of innovations there is a special indeterminacy 
in the market, and there is an initial difficulty in identifying poten- 
tial customers at all. An innovation may have varied applications. 
Establishing relationships that might eventually get something 
sold demands a multiplicity of diplomatic and technical skills 
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and diffuse information. This problem of indeterminacy and varie 
ty was solved by splitting sales departments into product divisions. 
Each of these would then be linked with a development laboratory 
specific to its range of products: broadcasting, telecommunica- 
tions, radar, data handling, computers, and so on. 

This course was beset with long and arduous campaigns of attri- 
tion in every firm. The acknowledgment of the new importance 
of selling could only be achieved by a structural change in which 
sales became organizationally dominant. Sales managers and senior 
technical managers contested the amount of influence either side 
was to have over the disposition of resources within the firm: about 
the allocation of capital for sales development and technical devel- 
opment; about the extent to which selling or engineering interests 
dominated decisions (in two larger concerns the development 
laboratory found its program abruptly decimated by the over- 
riding need to produce salable objects in a short time); about the 
leadership of larger sectors of the concern, including their rivals 
and production; about the relative size of their empires; about 
the adaptation of other departments—commercial and other serv- 
ices such as accounting, production—to their needs; and about the 
appointment or promotion of individuais and the creation of new 
departments. 

All the moves in these conflicts were patently generated by the 
changes in the relationship of these firms to their markets, and 
particularly by the falling level of government demand. Develop- 
ment engineers were seriously concerned about the threat of a 
sales hegemony. “We used,” said one, “‘to work for our customers 
(ministries) direct—they were our masters, really. Now head 
office [the sales department] are our masters.” The conflicts them- 
selves were waged, as I suggested earlier, through attempts to 
“shop” the other side (i.e., to inform on their errors or to expose 
their incompetence). 

There is a nice irony in the resistance of development engineers 
—the professional innovators—to an innovating change. For out 
purposes, however, the point of this very summary account is that 
substantial structural changes took place inside firms in response 
to major changes in their circumstances. More particularly, these 
structural changes were only carried through over a period of 


or 
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some years and after the strenuous efforts of development engi- 
neers—who had previously played a dominant part in determin- 
ing the firm’s policy—to defend their position. And the structural 
changes were essential because development engineers appeared 
to be incapable of accepting a new definition of the commercial 
purpose of the firm. 


D. Discrepant Beliefs and Internal Change 

The fourth paradigm is of political action in circumstances of 
change internal to the corporation, when there are disparate 
views about the criteria and goals of the corporation as a whole, 
when, in short, there is an ideological conflict. The effect of politi- 
cal action (the outcome of the connected series of maneuvers each 
aimed at a specific target or protective of a specific position but 
not necessarily strategically connected) in this instance is to alter 
the power structure while leaving the organizational structure 
(the constitution) relatively unaffected. It is an effect most familiar 
in terms of the circulation of elites in the larger society. 

Perhaps the most interesting and enlightening political cam- 
paign encountered in these studies of industrial concerns was that 
successfully conducted by a development laboratory to establish 
its right to separate autonomous existence between a research 
laboratory and the production plant. All these were situated in 
different towns, although the intention had been to put the devel- 
opment laboratory and factory on the same site. Work on a new 
range of products based on advanced electronic techniques had 
begun in the research laboratory which was part of the parent 
organization; the development laboratory was newly formed in 
order to produce designs which the factory, a later creation still, 
would then manufacture. 

While the distance between the two laboratories took some time 
to cover, it was also seen as an advantage, by development engi- 
neers. They had little doubt that separation made it easier to 
appraise the products of the research laboratory independently 
and to decide on redeveloping. It was said, for example, that the 
research laboratory began by believing that the development labo- 
ratory would merely take over a design that they had produced, 
check the tolerances, see that it could be engineered, make a 
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prototype, and send it for manufacture. According to development 
engineers, this “didn’t often happen; more than likely it had to 
be entirely redeveloped.”” Even when remoteness was not seen as 
positive advantage, the drawbacks were regarded as negligible— 
“We speak the same language and there’s a good deal of frank 
talking on visits....We have to know what they’re doing very 
early 

Many of the statements offered by development engineers reflect 
the growth of a quasi-inspection function. This function had been 
turned to effective political use: “Relationships with the Research 
Lab weren't at all good three years ago. They couldn’t understand 
why their brilliant circuits were criticized. Now they know by 
experience that they can go wrong.” Status distinctions between 
the two groups also became less obtrusive, possibly as a conse- 
quence of the friction between them. ‘‘Most of the troublesome 
people have left—you really can’t have research people who think 
they’re God Almighty.” 

Over a number of years the development laboratory struggled 
to insert itself between the research laboratory and the produc- 
tion department until a balance was struck and given titular 
recognition in an identical name for both establishments (invidi- 
ous professional distinctions between research and development 
being dropped), and in the appointment of the heads of both as 
joint managers. 

A second strategy again used “‘organizational needs”’ to establish 
development engineers in complementary and equal roles with 
research staff. This was a system of pairing between the opposite 
numbers working in either establishment on the same equipment 
or technical item. Pairing extended down through both establish- 
ments and worked not only through day-to-day working contacts 
but in the all-important progress meetings. Each establishment 
provided the chairman of the meeting on alternate occasions, 
and both members of each pair from the two establishments whose 
work appeared in the agenda attended the meeting. 

The development laboratory viewed altogether differently the 
almost parallel situation between itself and the factory, which had 
been created later and had also been sited a good distance away. 
This factory, it was said, had begun with dreams of being “a gen- 
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uine production factory” (as distinct from workshops operating 
under the direction of the laboratories) and still strove for autono- 
my. The production department pressed its claims for autonomy 
by demanding clear designs and specifications and by claiming the 
job of translating these into manufactured articles without the 
development laboratory’s retaining responsibility. These claims 
were wholly rejected by the development laboratory. 

Many of the moves and ideas which figured in the account by 
development engineers of their group's struggle for autonomy and 
equality were repeated, with the significance reversed, in the 
account of relationships between the development laboratory and 
the production department. However salutory the influence 
exerted on the research laboratory by a separate and remote devel- 
opment laboratory, having the production department so far away 
was “thoroughly bad.” It was much better, said the development 
engineers, for the designer to “live with the job’’-—to have design 
responsibility for equipment throughout production. Only by 
having development on the spot with production was it feasible 
to maintain this kind of control; otherwise there was a tendency 
for a hand-over of responsibility to take place: ‘““What happens is 
that you’re constantly getting unsuspected faults arising from 
characteristics which you didn’t think important in the design. 
If you got to hear of these through a production person to whom 
the design was handed over in the dim past, then instead of being 
a design problem, it’s an annoyance caused by that particular per- 
son; you thought you were finished with that job and you're on to 
something else now.” 

The whole two-sided situation is neatly expressive of the way 
in which political pressure is rationalized in terms of organization. 
The reversal of argument was taken even to the point of explicitly 
suppressing pair relationships (so valuable in the setup vis-a-vis 
the research laboratory) which had grown up between develop- 
ment engineers and production people: ‘““We’ve set up a liaison 
chap to act as a channel for communication. You can get all kinds 
of private arrangements between production and development 
people. ... Personal knowledge is no good to anyone.” The overt 
expression of the development laboratory’s campaign for power 
and status equal to the research laboratory and for control over 
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production was made in terms of the exigencies of organization 
and had been by moves made in the interests of more effective 
working. The structure of relationships between the three estab- 
lishments was, in turn, the creation of the successful manipulation 
by the development laboratory of its intermediate position to 
establish first a necessary and finally a dominant role in the whole 
tripartite system. 


EXPLOITATION AND ACCUMULATION OF RESOURCES 
THROUGH POLITICAL ACTION 


This paper has attempted to show political action in two per- 
spectives: (1) as the category of personal conduct concerned with 
the advancement of self-interest, however that is defined, and (2) 
as the instrument by which changes in the external or internal 
conditions of social systems are translated into adaptive changes 
of these systems. The link between the two perspectives is pro- 
vided in the notion of “‘resource,’” human and material. 

To live, as we do, with other men, we must put ourselves out 
to use and make use of others. In both ways, we translate complete 
persons into resources, into skills, information, possessions, rights, 
usable by others. There are many forms of contract for farming 
out such resources or acquiring them, individual by individual. 
The terms of such contracts are the matter of politics. It is being 
argued here that politics are the exploitation of resources, both 
physical and human, for the achievement of more control over 
others, and thus of safer, or more comfortable, or more satisfying 
terms of individual existence. 

Politics are familiarly an activity requiring combinations of 
people; individuals are to be reckoned with politically only as 
commanders, or as leaders “representing” others, or as persuaders, 
and thus potential representatives. Less frequent, but equally 
familiar, are instances in which a combination confronts one man 
a despot, or a boss. The individual, no less than the group is 
politically active. What we see in such confrontations are two 


manipulable combinations of different sorts of resources: volun- 
tary commitments from persons on the one hand and material 
resources plus legal or traditional or extorted commitments from 
people on the other. Political commitment to a person or to a 
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combination is a surrender of the independent exercise of an 
individual attribute—a voting right, possessions, information, per- 
suasive power, fighting abilities, or control over further resources 
already committed to oneself—for use by them as a resource. A 
commitment of this kind is equivalent to an investment of oneself 
as a resource in an enterprise. The return looked for from such a 
surrender is the advancement of one’s interests, which can range 
from the grossly material to the transcendental. 

Politics, then, involve obligations, which are the exchange cur- 
rency of resources—the ability to dispose of the capacities or attri- 
butes of others (the obligations attached to vassalage, even, were 
balanced against the extent and promptness of protection from 
feudal lords). It is here that the notion of a contract enters in, and 
its contemporary derivative—a view of the State, and indeed the 
world, as a kind of stock exchange in which one invests duties and 
obligations in return for rights and privileges. 

But if a contract between the individual and the State, or inter- 
ested groups and society, were all that was involved, historical 
experience would exhibit no other characteristic than the slow 
cyclic beat of more and less injustice, of the circulation of elites, 
of mutabilité—the descent from golden ages into disorder and 
renaissance of the old order. It would, in fact, resemble the life 
histories of many of the corporations which make up the body of 
Leviathan, and in which commitments are exchanged in this way, 
being contributed so as to make up the human resources of busi- 
ness, of industry, of administrative systems and associations, in 
return for livelihoods, the benefits of ordered existence, and other 
material or intangible rewards. 

Yet we do know change. And while politics are always about the 
terms of our contract with society, and about justice and injustice, 
and about who are to be top people, there are manifest differences 
between the kind of terms possible to such contracts today and 
yesterday. So that politics are not only about the rules of the game 
—the game itself changes. It changes with the nature and extent 
of the resources which the game is about. 

[he material progress of civilization depends on the accumula- 
tion of resources. Within this truism lies a rather more significant 
notion, neatly conveyed by the double meaning of the word 
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“resource,” ‘‘a means of supplying some want; a stock or reserve” 
on the one hand, and a “‘capability in adapting means to ends, or 
in meeting difficulty” on the other. For the accumulation of 
resources itself depends on the prior development of information 
both as knowledge and as skill. And, in turn, the development of 
such technical information depends on isolating and extracting 
from the total, undiffer »:atec, natural order in which man lives, 
fragments—fire, fur, timber, corn, sheep, flint; from weaker stran- 
gers, women, the illiterate poor: magnetic forces, steam, carbon 
chains, radio echoes—-which more or less suddenly, more or less 
astoundingly, emerge from the environmental datum of his exist- 
ence into perception as a human accessory. 

So, in the development of man from the primordial ecological 
niche, one can mark off successive stages by which he extended 
what was here-and-now available through the conversion of parts 
of the reality of nature into human resources. The essential step is 
man’s perception of a possible new relationship between himself 
and a part of his environment, a new relationship in which it is 
seen as a potential means to his personal ends, replacing the former 
involuntary relationship with the world into which he was born. 
When the ground became arable or pasture, when fruits became 
provisions or seed, when trees became wood, when men and 
women became slaves, when galvanism became electricity, a part 
of natural creation became a manipulable resource. Major 
advances have the appearance of the piecemeal, competitive, and 
then organized discovery and settlement of new continents, begin- 
ning with husbandry, the conversion of certain kinds of animals, 
plants, and land into tended resources. 

At each stage, as something more of the total natural and human 
world man started with becomes converted into a resource, so the 
social order is first strained, and then changed. All this is familiar 
ground. Technologies develop, and so the order of society changes. 
It is an insight at least as old as Montesquieu and confidently 
expanded by Marx from his earliest writings. 

There are, however, two technologies involved, physical and 
social, as well as two kinds of resource, material and human. Step 
by step with the development of material technology, social 
organization has had to become more and more explicit and ration- 
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al. Bureaucratic management and government; national, urban 
and rural administration; communications systems; and economic 
interactions have all become more refined and more extensive as 
material technology has piled up physical resources. As ignorance 
or passive acceptance, imaginative insight or pragmatic skill, 
yielded to tested and learnable techniques, each step enabled men 
to manipulate others more and more, individually and en masse, 
and more and more of others. 

The extraction of physical and human resources from the total 
environment which has been the work of material and social tech- 
nology increases the stock of resources which may be committed. 
And since the social organization of both technologies has usually 
been, and is for us still, ordered in other ways from the existing 
distribution of rights and privileges, of power and esteem, among 
the members of society, new physical and human resources enter 
on the social scene and become available for political commitment 
in ways not in accord with the existing sociai order. As physical 
and human resources have accumulated, therefore, they have of 
necessity widened and altered the possibilities of political action. 
And it is through political action, in small as in large social 
systems, that changes in the structure of society have occurred. 
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Helen Constas 


The U.S.S.R.—From Charismatic 


Sect to Bureaucratic Society 


Following Max Weber's insights, two kinds of bureaucracy are 
distinguished: charismatic and legal-rational. Bolshevism is analyzed 
as a charismatic movement which, through institutionalization, results 
in a “charismatic bureaucratic society.” The Communist bureau- 
cracy ts a ruling class, administering a state property system and, 
in that institutional setting, industrialism serves not so much to 
raise the standard of living as to maintain and extend Communist 
power and guarantee charismatic claims to superiority. Charismatic 
bureaucratic society, though a common historical form (found also 
in Incan Peru and Pharaonic Egypt), is outside the Western tra- 
dition of pluralistic societies based on private property. Western 
bureaucracies are not totalitarian; they neither raise total moral 
claims nor constitute a ruling class but remain sources of counter- 
vailing power in a pluralistic, not a monolithic, society. 

Helen Constas is assistant professor of sociology in the academic 
department of the Juilliard School of Music. 


TO what societal type does the Communist social world belong? 
The thesis of this paper is that the social structure of Soviet Russia 
does not lend itself to classification in terms of any of the classic 

1This is a revised version of a paper first delivered under the title “Bureaucratic 


Societies: Old and New” at the annual meeting of the American Sociological Associa- 
tion on August 27, 1957, in Washington, D.C. 
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models familiar to the West (such as slavery, feudalism, or capital- 
ism), but that it is one example among many other historical cases 
of a quite distinct form of social organization. The essential fea- 
tures of this institutional type, regardless of the particularities of 
time or place are: (1) a statist or nationalized economy that restricts 
the development of private property to a minimum, (2) the man- 
agement of all social and economic life by a bureaucratic ruling 
class, and (3) a system of authority based on the charismatic claims 
tures of this institutional type, regardless of the particularities of 
the institutionalization of a charismatic movement. This combina- 
tion of features results in totalitarianism since all power is cen- 
tralized and institutions are geared to further the charismatic 
claims of the bureaucracy. 

Although charismatic bureaucracy is a frequently encountered 
historical form, it is unfamiliar to most Westerners because the 
West has largely followed a very different path of institutional 
development. The Western course of history (i.e., the Greco- 
Roman-medieval-modern European course) has been based on 
various forms of private property and, consequently, on pluralistic 
power structures, rather than on statist property within a mono- 
lithic power structure. However, an examination of some of the 
non-European societies, such as Pharaonic Egypt, Incan Peru, and 
classical China, shows that there are many historical examples of 
this distinctive societal configuration here called “charismatic 
bureaucratic society.” 

Far from being a new class as Djilas asserts, for example, in his 
perceptive study of the bureaucratic ruling class of Russia and 
the Communist world,” a charismatic bureaucratic ruling class is 
one of the oldest historical forms known. Monopolistic bureauc- 
racies, wielding total power and directing a social system where 
private property is either absent or severely limited vis-a-vis state 
property and state economic activity, are a common historical 
phenomenon in the non-Western world. Following the terminolo- 
gy of Max Weber, we may designate these social structures as char- 
ismatic bureaucratic societies, indicating thereby that they have 
originated as a result of the institutionalization of charisma in a 
bureaucratic direction. 


*Milovan Dijilas, The New Class (New York, 1957). 
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Charisma is a well-known and key concept in Weber’s analysis 

of the patterns of political and religious authority. It literally 
means “gift of grace’ and was used by Weber “to characterize self- 
appointed leaders who are followed by those who are in distress 
and who need to follow the leader because they believe him to be 
extraordinarily qualified. The founders of world religions and 
the prophets as well as military and political heroes are the arche- 
types of the charismatic leader.”** As Weber says: 
The holder of charisma seizes the task that is adequate for him 
and demands obedience and a following by virtue of his mission. 
His success determines whether he finds them. His charismatic claim 
breaks down if his mission is not recognized by those to whom he 
feels he has been sent.... He does not derive his “right” from their 
will, in the manner of an election. Rather the reverse holds: it is 
the duty of those to whom he addresses his mission to recognize him 
as their charismatically qualified leader.‘ 


Charismatic authority is revolutionary. It necessitates a “‘rejec- 
tion of all ties to any external order in favor of the exclusive glori- 
fication of the genuine mentality of the prophet and hero.”® Thus, 
the master as well as the disciples and followers stand outside the 
normal institutional ties of the world, outside routine occupations, 
as well as the routine obligations of family life. Charismatic 
authority stands opposed to the existing institutional framework. 
It tends to break with traditional or rational norms. 

Clearly, Bolshevism had the typical features of a charismatic 
movement, and its founder, Lenin, played the role of charismatic 
leader. His specific mission, as he announced in What Is To Be 
Done? was to build a new kind of party, a party of full-time, dedi- 
cated, professional revolutionaries.* With Lenin as a self-appointed, 
permanent leader, an elite would be selected and trained to teach, 

*Hans Gerth and C. Wright Mills, trans., From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology 
(New York, 1946), p. 52. The introduction by Gerth and Mills provides an excellent 
account of Weber's intellectual background and leading ideas. See also Reinhard 
Bendix, Max Weber (New York, 1960), ch. x, “Charismatic Leadership and Domina- 
tion.” 

‘Gerth and Mills, op. cit., p. 246. 

*Gerth and Mills, op. cit., p. 250. 

*V. I. Lenin, Collected Works (New York, 1929), IV. See also Bertram D. Wolfe’s 
classic study of the development of Bolshevism and the role of Lenin in Three 
Who Made a Revolution (New York, 1948). 
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direct, and guide the masses, who if left to themselves would never 
arrive at socialist consciousness. The Party, “the vanguard of the 
masses,” stood for the masses without the necessity of any election 
by them and even, if necessary, in opposition to them, that is, to 
their “backwardness.” The Party constituted, in the eyes of 
Lenin and his disciples, the historical vehicle for the salvation 
of humanity from a decaying social order in the “era of wars and 
revolutions.” 

The content of Bolshevik charisma specifically envisaged a uni- 
versal salvation possible in this world on the basis of developed 
technology. It is a content that in many ways can be seen to be 
merely a this-worldly version of Christian eschatology so that: 
“Outside the Party, there is no salvation. The final days are at 
hand. The new Kingdom is imminent,” as it were. 

Charisma is not only revolutionary; it is also unstable. Hence, 
it must sooner or later transform itself, that is, institutionalize 
itself. This “routinization of charisma,” as Weber termed it, may 
proceed in either of two directions: (1) toward a person—the 
hereditary line, in which charisma transfers itself from the original 
charismatic leader to someone designated as his successor, typically 
a hereditary successor—or (2) toward an office—in which charisma 
attaches itself to the office and not the person and hence is not 
hereditary. Thus, for example, charisma passing from person to 
person would result in the development of a monarchy from a war 
chief, whereas charisma attaching itself not to a person but to an 
office would result in such a bureaucratic phenomenon as papal 
succession in the Catholic Church. 

When charisma attaches itself to an office, the result is the devel- 
opment of a charismatic bureaucracy. It is the less usual line of 
transformation of charisma, and Weber believed it to be histori- 
cally primitive. He thought that in the course of time, charismatic 
bureaucracy would develop in a legal-rational direction, that is, it 
would lose its charismatic element and come to be a structure 
based on impersonal rules, functionally required and rationally 
created. In the incréasing rationalization of the world, which 
Weber saw as an inevitable trend and summed up in his famous 
phrase about “the disenchantment of the world,” charisma tends 


to disappear. 
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Weber thought that bureaucracy could originate by two quite 
different routes. The usual Western situation was one where a 
bureaucracy grew out of the functional requirements of large- 
scale organization. As such, bureaucratic organization triumphed 
over other means of administration because it was the most eff- 
cient, exact, and precise mechanism for handling large-scale tasks. 
The bureaucratic structure, likened by Weber to a human 
machine, rests on the minute division of administrative tasks, 
specialization, technical proficiency, objective standards of recruit- 
ment, exact records, strict hierarchy, and clear lines of authority. 
The typical examples of bureaucracy are, accordingly, the civil 
service of the modern Western state and the staff of the modern 
corporation. 

The rarer genesis of bureaucracy, according to Weber, was 
through the routinization of charisma in a bureaucratic rather 
than a hereditary direction. It is unfortunate, as we have pointed 
out elsewhere,’ that while Max Weber, who pioneered in the study 
of bureaucracy, distinguished between the charismatic and the 
legal-rational type of bureaucracy, he assumed that eventually 
charismatic bureaucracies transform themselves into legal-rational 
ones, that is, based on legally established impersonal orders. Thus 
for Weber the two types of bureaucracy, although seen as distinct 
both in origin and nature, are viewed as historical stages in the 
increasing rationalization of the world. 

The historical evidence does not seem to support this sanguine 
view. In concrete historical terms, the Catholic Church (a charis- 
matic bureaucracy) has not transformed itself in the course of time 
into a legal-rational structure such as the civil service. It remains 
charismatic through all the hierarchy of offices from papal to priest- 
ly level by virtue of its permanent monopoly of the means of grace. 

The same may be said of the Communist Party. In China and 
Russia, the Party both controls and staffs the economy, the state, 
the universities, the police, and all major social institutions at the 
highest levels. The Communist Party originated in the course of 
the institutionalization of a charismatic movement, Bolshevism, 
founded by Lenin. In the further institutionalization of party 


"Helen Constas, Max Weber’s Two Conceptions of Bureaucracy, American Journal 
of Sociology, 63 (1958), 400-409. 
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power, a complex process involving many stages over the last forty 
years of Soviet history, the party’s development took a bureaucratic 
rather than a hereditary direction and the outcome has been the 
creation of a new class structure, a bureaucratic ruling class related 
to nationalized property.® 

Thus the Communist bureaucracy is a new ruling class or, 
conversely, the new ruling class is the Communist bureaucracy. 
At this point, it should be emphasized that the new bureaucratic 
group does not arise out of the functional needs of modern indus- 
trial organization. Rather, modern industrial organization results 
from the need of the Communist bureaucracy to guarantee its 
charismatic claims. It is not industrialization as such which 
requires the nationalization of property, the collective farm and 
commune systems, total planning, one-party control, and so on. 
Industrialization, as the history of Japan, the United States, or 
Italy shows, is quite possible without them. It is rather the content 
of Communist charisma which requires the development of mas- 
sive heavy industry as the base which, under present conditions, 
is the only path to military supremacy and therefore the guarantee 
of the charismatic claims of the Communists to a monopoly of the 
historical means of social salvation, the inevitability of world- 
wide Communist supremacy, and their spiritual superiority. 


CHARISMATIC BUREAUCRACY AND WESTERN 
SOCIETAL FORMS 


Bureaucratic society is one possible pattern which social life 
may take and, indeed, often has taken. It is necessary to see this 
pattern clearly by indicating the distinctive features which so 
sharply differentiate charismatic bureaucratic society from capital- 
ism, slavery, and feudalism, and which make of charismatic bureau- 
cratic society a phenomenon sui generis. 

Typically, in a charismatic bureaucracy, the means of produc- 
tion are state property. Thus the Pharaohs of Egypt and the Incas 
of Peru controlled the land by both direct and indirect means. 


*It would have been rather difficult for Bolshevism to have institutionalized 
along a hereditary line because of the nature of Marxism as a theory and also 
because Lenin was childless. A minor potential toward hereditary authority existed 
in Stalin’s era with the promotion of his son, Vassily, but after Stalin's death, 
Vassily immediately disappeared from the scene. 
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In the case of the Soviet Union, both the land and industrial 
plants are controlled by the state. The state property is managed 
collectively by the bureaucracy as a whole rather than individual- 
ly. Wealth and prestige derive from the position which a particu- 
lar bureaucrat occupies in the bureaucratic hierarchy. Status is 
not based on property ownership. As an individual, the bureau- 
crat owns relatively little. His privileges and even many of his 
“personal possessions” (house, car, etc.) go with his office. If he 
loses his office, his privileges and possessions disappear as well. 

While there is social mobility within a charismatic bureaucratic 
system, the degree of mobility varies and is dependent on a num- 
ber of elements. Population changes, the enlargement of the sys- 
tem territorially or the areas of life controlled directly by the 
bureaucracy, new administrative tasks, and the enforcement of 
standards of efficiency and competence tend to promote mobility, 
while nepotism, a lowering of technical standards, the safeguard- 
ing of power and office already held, and problems connected with 
the bureaucratic transmission of power tend to slow mobility 
down. For example, one of the difficulties faced by a charismatic 
bureaucracy resting on state property rather than private property 
is that there is no regular institutional channel by which the 
bureaucrat’s status, privileges, and possessions may be automatical- 
ly passed on to his children. This is solved with relative ease in a 
system based on private property through inheritance of such prop- 
erty. Bureaucratic societies have typically made some effort to 
overcome this difficulty in the transmission of power by creating 
conditions of preferential treatment and privilege for the offspring 
of the bureaucrats, but this undermines bureaucratic efficiency. 
In the Incan case, the problem was handled by limiting access to 
the upper bureaucratic levels to members of the Inca tribe while 
leaving lower levels open. In Soviet Russia, the educational system 
favors the upper class (in the past directly through tuition require- 
ments and at present through preferential treatment for Party 
members’ children and Komsomol members). 

But it is the Communist Party which is the chief instrument 
both of bureaucratic recruitment and the transmission of power. 
Its membership is increasingly drawn from the upper ranks of 
Soviet society and the change in its social composition over the 
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years is most marked.* By now, the Soviet bureaucracy and the 
upper ranks of the Communist Party are almost interchangeable 
terms. The Party has tried to solve the problem of the transmis- 
sion of power by becoming a self-perpetuating oligarchy, one 
which is by no means fully closed and merely hereditary but which 
is neither, on the other hand, equally open to all social layers. 
Thus new bureaucratic blood is drawn into the system, but the 
power of the bureaucratic class is both preserved and transmitted 
to the elite. (We may observe that the Catholic Church solved the 
problem of the inheritance of bureaucratic rank by the require- 
ment of celibacy, which effectively eliminated the problem of the 
inheritance of status.) 

The difficulties of the transmission of power in a charismatic 
bureaucratic society reach their most acute and even spectacular 
form when the official level involved is of the highest order. Lack- 
ing a hereditary system either of lineage or property and resting 
on charismatic rather than elective principles, power shifts at the 
apex of the hierarchy have no regular institutional channels 
through which they can be effected. The unpredictable, irregular, 
spectacular and, at times, sanguinary transfer of bureaucratic 
authority is indicative of the tensions and insecurities such systems 
face, at all levels of the structure. While solutions are possible, 
they involve a departure from either the charismatic or the bureau- 
cratic requirements. Hereditary authority would be one way out. 
The solution made by the Catholic Church would be even more 
appropriate and is, in theory, the one the Party is supposed to be 
using—the election of the new Pope by the Cardinals or, in Com- 
munist terms, the election of the General Secretary of the Com- 
munist Party. In fact, the Communists have not fully solved the 
problem of who legitimately holds power by creating institutional 
channels for the regularization of power either within Soviet 
Russia itself or between Communist countries. 

In the West, the stratification system has at all times been deep- 
ly involved with a pattern of private property. The most striking 
feature of charismatic bureaucratic society, however, is that it has 

"See Merle Fainsod, How Russia Is Ruled (Cambridge, Mass., 1953), ch. viii, “The 


Composition and Social Structure of the Party.” See also Leonard Schapiro, The 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union (New York, 1960), esp. chs. xxiv, xxviii. 
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invariably prevented the growth of strong private property pat- 
terns, where it has permitted private property at all. Thus Phara- 
onic Egypt never knew a class of private landowners or an urban 
bourgeoisie. Trade remained a state monopoly and was so weakly 
developed, in fact, that a state coinage was only introduced much 
later, by the mercantile Greeks. Similarly, Incan Peru and modern 
Soviet Russia can be seen as cases where the growth of private 
property and the stratification system related to such property are 
inhibited. 

There are no historical instances known to the author where a 
charismatic bureaucratic ruling class has ever permitted more than 
a weak development of private property.1° No other forms are 
allowed to compete with or destroy the system of state property. 
To use Lenin’s phrase, “the commanding heights of the economy” 
always remain in the hands of the bureaucracy, either directly or 
indirectly. 

Historically, contrary to Weber’s belief that capitalism did not 
develop in most parts of the world because the appropriate reli- 
gious ethic was absent and did develop in the West because that 
prerequisite was present, it may well be that the real cause for the 
absence of capitalism has been the alternative development of 
charismatic bureaucratic society. Based on forms of state property, 
charismatic bureaucracy precluded the development of strong 
private property on which capitalism rests and its pluralistic power 
structure. In charismatic bureaucratic society, holders of private 
property remain economically, politically, and socially ineffective 
and inconsequential. They exist at the pleasure of the govern- 
ment, which can, and does, eliminate them as it deems necessary. 

Besides the absence or limitations on private property, the fol- 
lowing additional differences between capitalism and charismatic 
bureaucratic society may be noted. Whereas modern capitalism 
operates through the mechanism of the market, which brings 
together all the individual entrepreneurs in the most impersonal 

“For a masterly and pioneering investigation of bureaucratic society as a type, 
see Karl Wittfogel, Oriental Despotism (New Haven, 1957). The author is indebted 
to Dr. Wittfogel also for calling her attention to the distinction between weak and 
strong private property forms made by the classical economists such as Richard 


Jones, An Essay on the Distribution of Wealth, and on the Sources of Taxation 
(London, 1831). See also ch. vii of Oriental Depotism. 
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way and subjects them all to general socioeconomic rules that are 
objective for all of them (the price mechanism, capital flow, mar- 
ket opportunities, and other business conditions), bureaucratic 
society typically plans both production and distribution. The 
centralized planning is guided by goals determined by the bureauc- 
racy alone, and is not subject to popular check. Even when market 
elements, such as prices, cost-accounting, profit rates, and wage 
payments, are used, these really do not have the same meaning 
nor are they arrived at in the same way, through the market, as 
they are in Western society. Since these elements appear in a total- 
ly different institutional setting, they perform different functions. 
For the most part, they serve bookkeeping needs. They do not, as 
in capitalism, automatically redirect and reshape productive forces. 

To consider charismatic bureaucratic society some kind of state 
capitalism is to confuse the nature both of capitalism and charis- 
matic bureaucracies. We are fortunate that, as a result of the enor- 
mous intellectual effort of such diverse analysts as Karl Marx, 
Werner Sombart, Max Weber, and Joseph Schumpeter, the nature 
of capitalism has been considerably clarified."* As a result o. their 
endeavors, capitalism has been generally seen as a system consisting 
of certain typical institutional elements of which the market, the 
profit motive, private property, free labor, and industrialism are 
especially characteristic. But except for industrialism, these ele- 
ments are not found in charismatic bureaucracy. 

The difficulty with such a term as state capitalism is to specify 
what is meant by it. It cannot mean merely some degree or other 
of the regulation of capitalism by the state for, in that case, capital- 
ism has always been state capitalism. The fact that the state regu- 
lates the market and private property usage does not imply that 
the market or private property are eliminated. On the contrary, 
the economic institutions are thereby legalized, protected, and 
maintained under changing conditions. Thus, in Western society 
free labor is now, in part, organized labor because it is free; the 
market is regulated so as to prevent monopolization; the profit 
motive has been regulated in terms of general social responsibili- 


“See, for example, the excellent historical and theoretical analysis given by 
Werner Sombart under the entry, “Capitalism,” in the Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences (New York, 1937). 
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ties by minimum wage, taxation, and many other ways; private 
property is more widely distributed than ever before and rights 
over private property are continually being redefined in terms of 
a pluralistic power structure so that stockholders, workers, man- 
agement, and government all have a say in how corporate property 
is handled these days. The result is not the abolition but the 
reinforcement of capitalism. 

This has led to the growth of many bureaucracies in the West: 
labor, management, government, church, consumer, and the like. 
These remain legal-rational bureaucracies in a system of counter- 
vailing power. They do not raise charismatic claims to total moral 
authority nor do they create totalitarian societies. Western econo- 
mies, although planned, regulated, influenced by many non- 
economic factors, guided by policies of growth, and having 
enlarged their goals to include general social welfare to various 
degrees, remain essentially market-based, private property systems. 
Modern capitalism is certainly not run on laissez-faire principles, 
but then neither was mercantilism. To identify capitalism with its 
laissez-faire period is to fall into a historical error. Capitalism 
exists when its basic institutional features are present. 

The only institutional feature which modern capitalism shares 
with contemporary totalitarian society is industrialism. Inasmuch 
as industrialism is only one element in a societal configuration, it 
follows that one cannot ignore the total institutional setting within 
which industrialization develops. Neither can one expect the same 
results from industrialization in a charismatic bureaucratic setting 
as one finds under capitalism. One important application of this 
idea is the following. Under capitalism, a general increase in pro- 
ductive capacity must, in the long run, translate itself into an 
increase in the general standard of living for the population as a 
whole. This is so because free labor, the existence of the market, 
the independence of the economic realm from the political, the 
presence of competing power groups, of public opinion, and of 
other institutional channels for the leverage of power and influ- 
ence over the economic world are inherent elements of the capi- 
talist situation. While the different strata of society do not neces- 
sarily share equally in the increased productivity, since the dis- 
tribution of national income depends on a number of factors, 
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including the political strength of various social groups, fiscal and 
monetary policies, demographic patterns, and so on, there is, never- 
theless, some degree of automatic coupling of production and 
consumption. There is, under capitalism, a general correlation 
that obtains between the popular standard of living and the 
productive capacity of the economy. 

This relationship, almost taken for granted in the West and 
viewed usually as the result of industrialization itself, exists 
because the institutional framework of capitalism provides inner 
mechanisms, such as the market, free labor able to organize and 
bargain, political groups and pressure blocs, the effective voicing 
of public opinion and free channels for its formation, as well as 
bargaining between countervailing power groups, so that produc- 
tion and its distribution are automatically responsive to the pres- 
sures of various public interest groups. In the pluralistic distribu- 
tion of power characteristic of systems of private property, market- 
based social orders automatically link production and consump- 
tion together through both the economic and political channels. 

These elements of social arrangement are not found in charis- 
matic bureaucratic society. Hence the Communist world presents 
a picture of considerable disproportion between productive capaci- 
ty and the general standard of living. Although ranked as the 
second industrial power of the world, Soviet Russia does not pro- 
vide the Soviet citizen with a standard of living equal to that of 
West Germany, Great Britain, or the Scandinavian countries, not 
to mention New Zealand or other areas. Industrialization in a 
bureaucratic, statist society need not, and in the case of the Soviet 
Union does not for the most part, translate itself into con- 
sumer welfare. There is no certainty that bureaucratic society, 
based upon nationalized property administered by a charismatic 
bureaucracy, will ever result in an improvement in general wel- 
fare. Such a society could, and it may, raise the general standard 
of living but it need not. No institutional mechanisms exist, as in 
the case of capitalism, to bring this about spontaneously through 
the free play of social forces. Indeed, no such free play of social 
forces is permitted to exist. As a result, economic demands in 
charismatic bureaucracy are equivalent to political protest, and 
in the monolithic power structure that results from the insti- 
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tutionalization of charisma, political protest is equivalent to 
insurrection. 

Consequently, too, far from increased productivity benefiting 
the majority, increases in productive capacity primarily benefit 
the bureaucracy itself. In the case of the Soviet Union, the stand- 
ard of living of the bureaucracy has risen far more than that of 
any other group, and its tendency is to go higher still. Already, as 
has been noted, the gap in standard of living and status between 
the top and the bottom of the Russian social structure is far great- 
er than in the United States and, even more significant, it is grow- 
ing, while there is evidence that social distance has been decreas- 
ing in the last decades in the United States.12 When increased 
productivity in the Soviet Union has not gone to the bureaucracy 
directly, it has gone to further their long-range interests, that is, 
the growth of their strength internationally. Hence the primary 
stress in Soviet industrial growth on heavy industry, the basis of 
power, and not on consumer’s goods. 

If we turn to our other historical examples of charismatic 
bureaucratic society, we see further directions which economic 
capacity may take under such conditions. In the case of the ancient 
Egyptians, productivity was poured, not into raising the general 
standard of living, but into the construction of the tombs of the 
Pharaohs and other members of the bureaucracy. The economy 
was directed by the Egyptian state officialdom toward ensuring 
provision for their eternal salvation in accordance with Egyptian 
religious views. In the Incan case, this was to some extent the path 
followed. The Incan economy was much more channelized into 


“See, for example, Arthur Koestler, The Yogi and the Commissar (New York, 
1945), pp. 158-159, for comparative data on pay ratios from the top to bottom 
ranks of the army in Soviet Russia, Britain, and the United States, and for the 
index of real wages in the Soviet Union. See also Milovan Djilas, The New Class 
(New York, 1957), p. 57, for the standard of living of the new class. Conversely, see 
Paul A. Samuelson, Economics (4th ed.; New York, 1958): ‘Moreover, the upper 
crust is losing ground relative to the rest of the population. Careful studies by 
the Census and by the private nonprofit National Bureau of Economic Research 
suggest that the American income pyramid is becoming less unequal. Since 1929 
the share of total income of the upper-5-per-cent group has gone down: today 
that group probably gets only about one-fifth of the total income instead of getting 
about one-third as it did back in 1929.” p. 62. 
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imperial expansion.’* In both cases, too, a good deal of the eco- 
nomic production served the needs of the ruling court, providing 
it with the most dazzling setting and splendor of routine. 

Under capitalism today, not only is the expressed aim of produc- 
tion an improvement in the general welfare, but such an improve- 
ment is the precondition for the constant expansion of capital- 
ism.!* In a charismatic bureaucracy, however, growth takes place 
by curtailing the consumer, by limiting his share of the national 
income. If a general rise in the standard of living takes place at 
all, it is the result of political decisions by the bureaucracy in 
response to oblique pressures by various strata of the population 
who have no institutional means at their disposal to exert pressure 
legally and legitimately. 

“Industrialization,”” as Herbert Blumer has noted, “‘is a neutral 
process.’”?® It does not imply a particular societal context, and it 
occurs in a variety of such contexts. Industrialization as such is 
only a means; not a goal in itself. The total institutional context is 
not irrelevant since much depends on what social purposes indus- 
trialism is linked with. Hence, such terms as industrialization, 
capital, working class, and economic growth cannot be used as 
though they are social universals. This is a common error and the 
one which lies behind W. W. Rostow’s “stages of economic 
growth” theory and his idea of “industrial maturity.’”’ Once the 
institutional context of charismatic bureaucratic society is seen, 
however, it becomes clear why industrialization has not, for the 
most part, resulted in a general rise in the Soviet standard of liv- 
ing. It is not that the Soviet industrial order is not at an ‘‘advanced 
stage of growth” but that the economy, directed by the Com- 
munist Party, is channeled to quite different ends from those of 
social welfare, and there are no institutional means whereby the 


%Goering’s slogan, “Guns, not butter,” sums up the inner aim of the Incan 
economy. 

“This was not always the expressed aim. On the contrary, in its earlier days, 
capitalism promised nothing for the general welfare. Subsistence wage theory, 
espoused alike by supporters and opponents of capitalism, from Malthus to Ricardo 
and Marx, foresaw only a miserable subsistence level possible for mankind under 
capitalism. 

*Herbert Blumer, Early Industrialization and the Laboring Class, Sociological 
Quarterly, I (January 1960), p. 13. 
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general population can exert its will to direct the economy to its 
own needs. 


SUMMARY 

This review of charismatic bureaucratic society has served, it is 
hoped, to bring out the fact that charismatic bureaucracy must be 
seen as a societal conformation of its own, distinguishable from 
capitalism, as well as from earlier Western forms. While historical- 
ly quite a common form in Asia, the ancient Near East, and 
pre-Columbian America, charismatic bureaucratic society seems 
strange to Westerners because it has not been part of the course 
of Western historical development, which has involved patterns 
of private property and their associated class structures, traceable 
in fundamentals to the classical world. It is time, however, to 
recognize charismatic bureaucratic society as a distinct social form 
and to distinguish this pattern of social life from other patterns. 
Only then can we begin to investigate it properly and to form 
some truer assessment of the dynamics, internal problems, and 
possible future of this type. 

Such an investigation of charismatic bureaucratic society in its 
various historical manifestations must start with a conceptual 
framework adequate to its subject. This framework must distin- 
guish charismatic bureaucracies from those of the West, which are 
merely the typical Weberian administrative staff of a legal-rational 
order. Charismatic bureaucracies, by virtue of the moral claims 
they raise and the totalitarian structures they build to implement 
their claims, are on principle subject to no outside checks on their 
power. 

Pluralistic society is, by virtue of its institutional arrangements, 
a system of countervailing powers rather than monopolistic power. 
Pluralistic society may, of course, be highly bureaucratized, but 
this bureaucracy constitutes only an administrative staff, not a new 
class. A Western administrative staff (legal-rational bureaucracy, 
as Weber termed it) remains in principle limited in its aims and 
subject to other centers of power, since it does not make total 
moral claims. It can be democratically checked. Charismatic 
bureaucracy, on the other hand, is always an end in itself, is not 
responsible to the people, and is convinced of its moral superiority. 


its 
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Strictly speaking, charismatic bureaucracy and _ legal-rational 
bureaucracy are not even comparable, for the latter is only one 
element in a societal form while charismatic bureaucracy is a 
societal form itself. Western administrative bureaucracy is only of 
limited importance in the total social system. It does not deter- 
mine the goals of the system but remains a means to carry out 
social goals where those ends involve the co-ordination of 
large numbers of persons, and therefore functionally require 
bureaucratic organization. 

Legal-rational bureaucracy develops within capitalism, for 
example, to meet new, large-scale administrative problems, but 
this development does not change the societal form itself. Society 
remains capitalist and pluralist. For one thing, the enlarged 
bureaucratic staffs of government, labor, business, the educational 
world, science, and even religion are not unified. They remain 
parts, albeit increasingly important parts, of a larger structure. 
They develop interests of their own (as Berle and Means, Michels, 
and others have pointed out), and they become powerful pressure 
groups in many cases, but these bureaucracies do not constitute a 
ruling class. They are not unified but competing structures. They 
are neither politically organized to take over the state nor do they 
embody a distinct world view. Therefore, they cannot develop as a 
ruling class, for they are neither the creator nor the carrier of a 
new vision of societal organization. They remain disunited because 
they represent different interest groups in a pluralistic universe, 
that is, in a system of competing not monolithic power.’® In 
this sense, legal-rational bureaucracy remains, as Weber char- 
acterized it, a tool, a means toward ends which the bureaucracy 
may influence but cannot determine. 

A distinction must be made between legal-rational bureaucracy, 
which is merely administrative, functional, and a means toward 
social goals rather than a determinant of social goals, and charis- 
matic bureaucracy, which arises out of the institutionalization of a 


“The predictions of James Burnham in The Managerial Revolution (New York, 
1941) that eventually a world view would develop and the bureaucracies of the 
West would become a ruling, managerial class remain, despite some brilliant 
insights, quite unfulfilled. C. Wright Mills’s belief that America is governed by 
a “power elite” is a similar view in many respects (The Power Elite [New York, 1956}). 
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charismatic movement in a bureaucratic direction. The latter 
Yaises total moral claims (as a charismatic movement), which are 
then embodied in a totalitarian structure. The totalitarian social 
structure seeks to reinforce and guarantee these moral claims and 
it is elaborated in the course of many stages of change through 
which charisma must go to institutionalize itself. 

It is in the distinction between charismatic bureaucracies (inher- 
ently totalitarian or monolithic) and legal-rational bureaucracies 
(functional, administrative, and democratically controllable) that 
hope lies for a deeper understanding of the problems of the con- 
temporary world—problems which obviously center around the 
phenomenon of bureaucracy and the task of maintaining a 
pluralistic society. 


= 


Henry A. Landsberger 


The Horizontal Dimension 


in Bureaucracy 


This is a report of a study of management behavior in three com- 
parable companies.1 The quantitative and qualitative importance of 
horizontal relationships (i.e. between manager and manager at roughly 
the same level) is established through interaction process analysis. Fur- 
ther data illustrating that managers in equivalent positions but in dif- 
ferent companies take the same stands on various controversial 
issues are interpreted as indicating that reality problems and dilemmas 
facing the organization, not only “politics” and information channels, 
determine management behavior. The nature of these dilemmas 
and their effect on the intraorganizational balance of power is 
examined. 

Henry A. Landsberger is associate professor, New York State School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University. 


THIS paper is based in part? on a study focused on the nature and 
determinants of middle-management interdepartmental relations 


‘Revision and expansion of a paper presented by the author and Frank B. Miller 
to the Industrial Sociology Section of the American Sociological Association in 
Washington, D.C., 1957. Professor Miller deserves very special thanks for many 
contributions to early work on this paper. 

*This study was part of a larger inquiry into the measurement and determinants 
of productivity carried out by the Institute of Statistics, Oxford University, Eng- 
land. The author's research was conducted during the academic year 1955-1956, and 
his warmest thanks go to his economist colleagues there, who were ever ready to 
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in three British engineering plants making similar products. Data 
from the study will be presented as illustrative and suggestive 
evidence rather than as conclusive proof. This is, therefore, both 
a research report and a piece of speculation seeking to collate 
suggestive points from the literature and to go beyond them. 

The purpose of the paper is threefold. First, it is to plead that 
greater attention be paid—both i the form of empirical investi- 
gations and through more conceptualization—to the horizontal 
dimension of bureaucracy. Horizontal relationships are those 
whose functions are not primarily the passing down of orders or 
the passing up of information and whose nature and characteris- 
tics are not primarily determined by the fact that one actor is 
superior to the other in the organization’s hierarchy. The function 
of horizontal relationships is to facilitate the solution of problems 
arising from division of labor, and their nature and characteristics 
are determined by the participants having different organizational 
subgoals but interdependent activities that need to intermesh. 

Second, we wish to suggest that in these horizontal relationships, 
conflict and disagreement may be frequent, inevitable, and at 
times useful to the organization. Some conflict at least stems from 
dilemmas facing the organization—problems “out there,” in reali 
ty, and the organization may benefit from having all sides of a 
problem clearly argued by some group within it. If it is true that 
the problem is a reality problem, then similarly placed organiza- 
tions will face the same dilemmas and should be subject to the 
same controversies regardless of local politics and personalities. 
We shall present empirical evidence to show that this is indeed 
the case. 

Finally, we suggest that the exploration of these dilemmas and 
reality problems requires the collection of research data quite 
different from those most frequently utilized in studies of organiza- 
tions. Moreover, analyzing the effects of these factors requires that 
the researcher understand the organization’s technical processes, 
accounting procedures, marketing and competitive problems, and 


impart information and make suggestions: Messrs. J. D. H. Cole, D. G. Holland, 
and M. U. Posner. The financial support of the United Kingdom Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research is most gratefully acknowledged. 
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so forth; research methods and theories of general behavioral 
science are not enough. 

Vertical authority relationships may perhaps be understood 
without knowledge of reality factors, though this, too, is question- 
able. There has of late been increasing interest in reality factors 
determining leadership patterns.’ In addition, leaders have been 
exhorted to be more “reality centered’’* and to “manage by objec- 
tive.”"> This is an implicit recognition that problems of vertical 
authority, too, may be matters of dealing more with objective 
reality than with subjective psychology. In any case, understand- 
ing of horizontal relationships, molded as they are by the division 
of labor, requires that the investigator grasp the real nature of 
that ‘labor’ and the obstacles it must overcome. 


LITERATURE OF HORIZONTAL RELATIONSHIPS 


The neglect® of horizontal relationships in organizations and 
the failure to deal with them in terms of formal organizational 
functions is revealed by a glance at the literature. Writers who 
have used what Gouldner calls the “natural system model of 
organizational analysis’? have, by definition, focused on the infor- 


*See, for example, Edward A. Fleishman, Edwin F. Harris, and Harold E. Burtt, 
Leadership and Supervision in Industry (Bureau of Educational Research Mono- 
graph No. 33; Columbus, 1955). In the final chapter of this monograph, “Leader- 
ship Behavior, Morale, and Efficiency,” the authors point out how heavily super- 
visory patterns seem to be influenced by technological pressures (line production 
versus nonproduction). 

‘Chris Argyris, Personality and Organization (New York, 1957). 

‘Peter F. Drucker, The Practice of Management (New York, 1954). 

*The work of Herbert A. Simon and his associates is the major exception to 
this statement. See, in particular chs. vii-xiv in Herbert A. Simon, Donald W. 
Smithburg, and Victor A. Thompson, Public Administration, (New York, 1950). 
The discussion in these chapters is, however, chiefly ir terms of staff groups and 
in terms of competing agencies, and not in terms of regular work flows across 
departments in a single organization which is emphasized in this paper. Chapters 
v and vi of James G. March and Herbert A. Simon's Organizations (New York, 1958) 
also deal extensively with horizontal conflict, but emphasize perceptual and informa- 
tion flow as determinants of the intensity of conflict. We shall emphasize the nature 
of realistic dilemmas in the environment, as determinants of the content of conflicts, 
similar for similarly placed organizations. We therefore intend to add to, rather 
than to differ with, Simon's ideas. 

"Alvin W. Gouldner, “Organization Analysis,” in Robert K. Merton, Leonard 
Broom, and Leonard S. Cottrell, eds., Sociology Today: Problems and Prospects 
(New York, 1959), ch. xviii, pp. 400-428, especially pp. 404 ff. 
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mal aspects of behavior in organizations, whether discussing verti- 
cal or horizontal relationships. The natural-system theorists view 
organizations as little communities. Intergroup, e.g., management- 
worker, relationships are determined primarily by whether the 
groups concerned have similar values and expectations and by 
their relative status in the larger community. Work problems play 
a part in determining intergroup relations, but more as a trigger 
for these other determinants than in their own right. 

The most thorough of all studies of horizontal relationships has, 
in fact, been undertaken from this particular point of view—Mel- 
ville Dalton’s Men Who Manage.* The impression left by Dalton’s 
subtle and many-faceted investigation is that while the interde- 
partmental conflicts which he so vividly describes may have a posi- 
tive function for the organization, this is unintended and acci- 
dental. Horizontal relationships in general, and interdepartmental 
conflict in particular, are to be understood primarily as the result 
of intense personal ambitions and rivalries and as the result also 
of clique struggles between groups whose membership is deter- 
mined not so much by departmental membership as by criteria 
such as religion and age, criteria that are irrelevant from the for- 
mal organization’s point of view. Organizational problems serve as 
convenient issues but are of secondary importance. 

While our position will be the opposite of Dalton’s, we do not 
deny that the forces he discusses are always present to some extent. 
We do, however, wish to establish organizational dilemmas as of 
equal importance in causing interdepartmental conflicts or, more 
broadly, as determinants of horizontal relationships in general. 

It should be noted that the incidence and type of Dalton’s 
informal factors (e.g., personality characteristics, education) are 
largely random, relative to the organizational level of analysis. 
Those with a particular status may be in one department in one 
organization and in another department (or widely dispersed) in 
another organization. This makes it difficult to integrate variables 
of this kind systematically into a theory of organization and of 
interdepartmental relations. If, however, the determinants of 


®Melville Dalton, Men Who Manage: Fusion of Feeling and Theory in Admin- 
istration (New York, 1959). See esp. chs. iii, iv, ‘‘Power Struggles in the Line,” and 
“Relations between Staff and Line,” pp. 18-109. 
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horizontal relationships are to be found in the nature of organiza- 
as we believe they are—it should be easier to 


tions themselves 
deal with them systematically. 

Those who have approached organizations not from the infor- 
mal point of view, but with a “rational” model of analysis in 
mind,® focusing on such formal processes as planning, authorizing, 
co-ordinating, and so on, have not contributed greatly to the 
understanding of horizontal relationships, whether they have fol- 
lowed the sociological writings of Max Weber or the traditional 
school of administrative theory typified by Urwick.’® While writ- 
ers of these two schools have realized that the horizontal division 
of labor, or technical specialization, is a prime characteristic of 
organizations, they have in fact avoided direct exploration of the 
relationships which such specialization involves. 

They have not studied these horizontal relationships intensively 
per se, but have assimilated them into a problem of vertical rela- 
tionships between superior and several subordinates, as Dubin 
has.1! Again we do not deny that such reference upward occurs, 
and that such co-ordination is indeed a function of superior 
authority. We wish rather to encourage an addition to our knowl- 
edge of organizational processes by pointing out that much hap- 
pens before such reference upward occurs and that these prelimi- 
naries should be of interest to students of organization. Indeed, 
very frequently, there is no reference upward, since the need to 
bring in a superior as arbiter is obviated by existing rules, by 
mutual agreement after discussion, or by agreement after bargain- 
ing where the rules permit it and their vagueness necessitates it. 

Writers with “rational” models have avoided dealing with 
horizontal relationships by focusing on the role of the staff special- 
ist. His activities are described either as advisory to his horizontal 
equal on the “line,” or as advisory to a superior (thus once again 


*Gouldner, op. cit. 
Most writers today do not, of course, confine themselves to one of these 


approaches, but blend not only Weber and the traditionalists, but the ideas of 
the natural system theorists as well. See, for example, Robert Dubin, The World 
of Work: Industrial Society and Human Relations (Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1958), 
as well as Wilbert Moore, Jndustrial Relations and the Social Order (New York, 
1951). 

“Dubin, op. cit., pp. 380 ff. 
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assimilating the problem into the framework of a vertical, 
superior-subordinate relationship). Even as a description of the 
specialist’s way of relating himself to the rest of the organization, 
the ‘“‘advisory” label is inadequate, and there has been increasing 
dissatisfaction with it;!? for the specialist’s contribution must be 
more than advice if his area is critically involved. Hence, as most 
writers have pointed out, the lawyer has the ultimate decision in 
legal matters and the scientist in scientific feasibility, and so on. 

A more serious deficiency in this formulation is that it segre- 
gates the specialist away from the daily or yearly flow of operations. 
There are, in many organizations, flows which routinely involve 
persons from different functional provinces at a roughly equal lev- 
el. Such a flow has generally been briefly recognized as existing at 
the hardware stage in the manufacturing process; that is, at its low- 
est level. It has been regarded as exceptional, and those who have 
dealt with it have not seen it as a general phenomenon existing 
at all levels of the organization. This emphasis is found in Bakke 
in his discussion of “functional specification’’ as one of the five 
bonds of organization; in the Tavistock group’s emphasis on 
the ‘socio-technical production system”;'* and, more recently, in 
Sayles’s analysis of interdependent work groups.’® Dubin, for 
example, says that “the flow of commands and orders between 
jobs at the same level is a less common, though clearly recognized 
circumstance, as when the hooker directs the crane operator to 
hoist away... .”?® Likewise Schneider, while recognizing that the 
line type of organization relates people both in a superior- 

“Louis A. Allen, Management and Organization (New York, 1958). See also 
William F. Whyte, Men at Work (Chicago, 1961); and Simon, Smithburg, and 
Thompson, in “Are Overhead Units Advisory?” op. cit., p. 284. They also refer 
to the “complex process of decision” that in public agencies may precede “the 
approval and even the drafting” of an order in a public agency, and to “non- 
hierarchical channels of authority” (p. 188). The general idea of horizontal authority 
goes back to Chester I. Barnard and to Mary Parker Follet’s concern with the 
“authority of ideas.” There has, however, been comparatively little systematic 
application to the horizontal dimension of the many subconcepts associated with 
vertical authority, as we attempt here. 

EF. Wight Bakke, Bonds of Organization (New York, 1950). 

“A. T. M. Wilson, Contrasting Socio-technical Production Systems, The Manager, 
23 (1955), 1-8. 

*Leonard R. Sayles, The Behavior of Industrial Work Groups (New York, 1958). 

*Dubin, op. cit., p. 44. 
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subordinate (vertical) fashion and in terms of doing a specific task 
(horizontally), illustrates this in terms only of blue-collar opera- 
tions.!? Significantly, Schneider also explores this relationship not 
in itself but only in terms of its significance for a co-ordinating 
type of authority. 

One of the very few empirical studies in this area sees horizon- 
tal communications determined by hardware technology,'* and 
focuses On communication between first-line supervisors of blue- 
collar personnel. Simpson’s ultimate theoretical interest is on the 
determinants of superior-subordinate relationships.’® He sees their 
frequency determined by the complexity of technology and thus 
leaves the frequency of horizontal interactions as a residual 


category. 
A REFORMULATION 


My own position is, first, that there is frequently a routine work 
flow horizontally across the organization, which may be just as 
important and as frequent as any flow of authoritative orders up 
and down the organization. Second, this flow is not confined to 
the lowest organizational level. Third, these flows, lying on top 
of each other, so to speak, may be relatively independent and 
qualitatively different from each other. A higher-level manager 
may admittedly spend some of his time arbitrating between sub- 
ordinates, but at least as important is the time he spends in solving 
with colleagues roughly at his own level problems appropriate to 
his own level. 

As one goes higher in the hierarchy, each type of problem is 
dealt with from a longer and longer time perspective.*° In addition 
to differences in time perspective, the kinds of problems dealt with 
at each level change qualitatively. Talcott Parsons has emphasized 
in his latest writings these qualitative breaks in the managerial 
chain, calling the lowest “technical,” the middle “managerial,” 


Eugene V. Schneider, Industrial Sociology: The Social Relations of Industry 
and Community (New York, 1957), p. 81. 

*Richard L. Simpson, Vertical and Horizontal Communication in Organizations, 
Administrative Science Quarterly, 4 (1959), 188-196. 

oc. cit., pp- 195-196. 

*For a perceptive discussion of organizational level and length of time per- 
spective, see Elliott Jaques, Measurement of Responsibility (London, 1956) 
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and the broadest “institutional.’”’ Occasionally, there may be a 
fourth, even broader level, the “‘societal.’”’ Organizations have to 
solve problems at the first three of these levels, and their manageri- 
al hierarchy is generally set up to do so.* 

The existence of horizontal work flows at all levels can be seen 
most vividly in industrial organizations, where the concept of staff 
specialist cannot possibly cover the relationship between the vari- 
ous departments. A typical system may work as follows. The 
sales department will have to check with production scheduling 
(via sales liaison) on the delivery date to be given an important 
customer for a large order he wishes to place. Production schedul- 
ing may then have to check with stock control for availability of 
parts, with purchasing if bought-out parts or materials are needed, 
with industrial engineering if special equipment is necessary, and 
with design if the customer has requested special features. In each 
instance, the process of “checking’’ may turn into one of 
attempting to get commitments.” 

During production (broadly defined to include design and pur- 
chasing) there may also be horizontal exchanges concerning prog- 
ress. The customer may, for example, ask for a different delivery 
date, for cancellation of the order outright, redestination, new 
features, and so on. In short, there is a constant stream of hori- 
zontal interaction necessitated by reality requirements. While 
some of the interaction may be quite routine, some of it may go 
beyond the standard procedure because the situation is in some 
way unusual. In that case, unusual efforts are required to collect 
information, evaluate it, and arrive at decisions. In addition there 
will be—even at the middle management level—consultation 
about the formulation of long-range plans: what the market situ- 
ation looks like for the next three or six months, whether certain 
productive capacity is likely to be available soon, and so on. 

“Talcott Parsons, “Some Ingredients of a General Theory of Formal Organ- 
ization,” ch. iii, in Andrew W. Halpin, ed., Administrative Theory in Education 
(Chicago, 1958), pp. 40-72. 

"This is a typical list: in any one organization, sales-liaison, or dispatch, may 
be a subdivision of the sales department; in another, stock control may be a part 
of purchasing; in a third, production scheduling may come under production. 


The significance of these variations—and of changes over time in any one organiza- 


tion—are discussed in a later section. 
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Nor is this kind of horizontal relationship confined to manufac- 
turing or even to industry. Circuits of horizontal interaction, one 
on top of another, each solving problems at the level appropriate 
to it, exist in any organization where functions need to intermesh. 
It is not only that, to handle a certain patient who is in the hos- 
pital, the X-ray, surgical, and anaesthetic departments need to be 
in horizontal contact. This is only the equivalent of technological 
integration in the plant within the production department of the 
factory. Such interaction gives rise to its share of human relations 
problems, but no major functional policy problems are likely to 
be involved for the organization. The real equivalent would be 
the kind of issues that arise between a patient who needs a certain 
kind of treatment, the hospital's intake department, the “techni- 
cal” departments of the hospital (treatment scheduling, drugs), 
the hospital’s accounting department, and so forth.** 

As in the case of the industrial organization, the horizontal 
circuit also exists at a higher authority level, where the hospital 
concerns itself with long-range problems: whether it is getting 
an appropriate mix of patients; what trends in diseases (i.¢., mar- 
ket trends) portend for it (e.g., the virtual elimination of the need 
for long-term treatment of tuberculosis); what the implications of 
technological changes are (e.g., the requirements for more and 
more expensive equipment); and so on. Most major changes will 
undoubtedly be decided upon under the direction of a final, 
vertical, authority which has co-ordinating responsibility. But 
others need not be. Even when the final decision is officially that 
of a higher authority, this may be no more than formalization of 
a decision that has grown largely out of horizontal interchanges 
whose nature and determinants are worth analysis in their own 
right. 

It is interesting to speculate why Max Weber, conscious though 
he was of functional specialization as an essential characteristic of 
bureaucracy, showed so little interest in the relation between 

#At the same time that the patient—as Parsons has pointed out—is a customer, 


he is also the product of the hospital; he is the purchaser of the improved body 
or m:nd which he hopes to enjoy. This applies also to the student who purchases 


his own intellectual improvement. 
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functions.** By creating an image of organizations as consisting 
primarily of vertical relationships, he unwittingly set the course 
for subsequent investigators. It may well be that, because of his 
concern for freedom and political authority, he was primarily 
interested in government bureaucracies. Their work—at least at 
the time when Weber wrote—had consisted of interpreting gen- 
eral rules formulated at the top. There may have been less, and 
there may still be less, horizontal “work flow’ required by the 
“technology” to achieve the organization’s goal in government as 
compared with industry. In fact, the extent to which organizations 
differ in this requirement is a dimension which should be 
analyzed. 

We shall now suggest some concepts which might be used in the 
description of these relationships, to be followed by an analysis of 
the forces underlying them and determining their nature. 


DESCRIPTIVE CONCEPTS 


As a first approximation to a description of some of the charac- 
teristics of horizontal relationships we suggest that concepts used 
to describe vertical relationships be employed to describe hori- 
zontal relationships on a mutatis mutandis basis. We suggest, in 
particular, that the whole concept of authority and its many sub- 
sidiary concepts be applied systematically to horizontal relation- 
ships with suggestive modifications. 

For example, decisions of vertical authority have to be legiti- 
mated to facilitate acceptance, and this is done (1) through belief 
in the individual competence of the incumbent, (2) on the basis 
of organizational logic, and (3) on the basis of pure fiat. This 
combination often mixes poorly.” 

So, too, in the case of functional divisions. The purchasing 
department may have the authority to state that production can- 
not expand beyond a certain point since it is impossible to obtain 
the necessary materials. It has the authority (1) through fiat 
because the rules say the department may decide this, (2) because 
presumably those in the purchasing department are in a better 


*Max Weber, “Bureaucracy,” in H. H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills, eds., From 
Max Weber: Essays in Sociology (New York, 1946), ch. viii, pp. 196-224. 
*Gouldner, op. cit., pp. 413 ff. 
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position to make this kind of decision than others since they 
specialize in it, and (3) because the people in the department are 
presumably competent enough as individuals to have obtained the 
very best delivery dates possible. (Simon, Smithburg, and Thomp- 
son refer to this as “authority of confidence.’’**) 

Our opinion is that horizontal authority is more strongly sup- 
ported than vertical authority by organizational logic, and is less 
dependent on arbitrary fiat. It seems less specious to accept that 
the purchasing department knows best about minimum delivery 
dates for sheet steel than it is to accept a superior’s decision about 
a problem with which the subordinate may be in closer contact. 

Various concepts first developed in relation to vertical authority 
also apply to horizontal authority. First, the rules allocating 
authority to make decisions, institutionaltzation, have the same 
psychological function horizontally as they do vertically. They 
depersonalize the order and thus protect the ego of those to whom 
it is issued.*7 Second, rules exist to cover routine cases so that 
decisions do not have to be made (precedents, standing orders, 
etc.). Hence, decisions are confined to exceptional situations, just 
as in the case of vertical authority, where the principle of manage- 
ment by exception is a useful one. In the horizontal context, too, 
routinization protects the ego of those who would otherwise be 
continually ordered about. 

How frequently exceptions arise in horizontal relationships 
depends, first, on how the system is structured. In the case of 
vertical authority, there is much checking upwards if decision- 
making spheres are (a) poorly defined, (b) narrowly defined, and 
(c) if the style of supervision is close. In the case of horizontal 
authority, the frequency of checking also depends on these three 
factors. If, for example, there are frequent changes in design 
because of the nature of the product (computers during the last 
few years are an example), there may be frequent orders ema- 

"Op. cit., p. 189. 

“Chester I. Barnard, “Functions of Status Systems in Formal Organizations,” 
in Robert Dubin, ed., Human Relations in Administration (Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 
1951), pp. 225-267. There is little in this book which deals with leadership, 
authority, power, and decision making that cannot be reformulated to shed light 


on horizontal relationships instead of the vertical relationships to which they 
supposedly exclusively apply. 
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nating from the design department for changes in materials to be 
bought, specifications to be given to customers, and so on. 

Further, it has long been noted that in the case of superior- 
subordinate relationships, there is mutual dependence, unequal 
though it may be.*® This is true of horizontal relationships. The 
production department of a manufacturing organization is, of 
course, dependent on the sales department for its very existence, 
but the sales department in its turn can be hampered by the faulty 
operation of the production department. This mutual dependence 
is based on the fact that various functions are essential since they 
are linked to real processes needed by the organization to attain 
its goal. Some functions, however, are more essential than others, 
and the essential function will be more depended on than depend- 
ent, just as in the case of vertical authority the subordinate is more 
dependent on the superior than vice versa. 

The difference between this kind of mutual dependence and 
its vertical parallel is first that there is likely to be more equality 
in the mutual dependence of two departments than between 
superior and subordinate. Secondly the dependence, like hori- 
zontal relationships as a whole, is more like a network in which 
many points are interconnected and hence interdependent, and 
not a single line. 

Just as there is a top and a bottom in the line of vertical rela- 
tionships, however, so in horizontal relationships there is usually 
a starting point and an end, though this is not as marked. In the 
case of routine production, sales is the starting point and produc- 
tion, or dispatch, the end. Purchasing and personnel are the end 
points of feeder systems acquiring the personnel and materials 
necessary for production. They are, perhaps, to be thought of as 
“staff” to the horizontal line, slotting in at different stages of it 
as is customary of staff in vertical relationships. Where routine 
production and sales are not involved, for example, the introduc- 
tion of new designs and processes, it is these departments that are 
at the head of the chain, and production once again at the end. 
Just as in the case of vertical authority, where those doing the 
initiating have higher job satisfaction than those for whom they 


*Philip Selznick, “The Leader as Agent of the Led,” in Dubin, op. cit., pp. 
249-253. 
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initiate, so in the case of horizontal relations, there is some evi- 
dence to show that those at the head of the chain have more satis- 
faction than those who come second, third, fourth, and so on in 
the line of division of labor.?® 

Under the general heading of authority, the concept of antict- 
pation® also has a parallel in the horizontal context. Just as a sub- 
ordinate will seek to outguess his superior to avoid having to ask 
for and be given orders, so horizontal departments will outguess 
each other rather than ask for instructions. The sales department 
will avoid asking other departments (production, design) for the 
“impossible” since it can guess the answer in advance and does not 
any more than a subordinate does. Like 


want to be given a “no” 
a subordinate, however, the sales department may in fact tell the 
customer a white lie: that its hands are tied, in this instance not 
by the boss, but by “the factory.” 

The man-in-the-middle situation in which every vertical 
authority finds itself* also has its counterpart. Every vertical 
authority has to mediate between pressures from below and from 
above. With respect to horizontal relations, some positions may 
have a similar problem of dual loyalty, particularly at the ends 
of the line. The salesman at one end and the purchasing depart- 
ment or personnel department at the other are not infrequently 
suspected of loyalties outside the organization. In this they parallel 
the first-line supervisor at one end and the president at the other. 
Between the sales department at one end of the horizontal chain 
and the purchasing department at the other end there is no one 
who does not believe he is a crucial mediator, the only one capable 
of seeing “both points of view’ and the “entire picture.” Sales 
liaison people, for example, are prone to this kind of feeling, and 
with much justification, as are persons in production scheduling. 
Generally, there is both satisfaction and some stress associated with 
this kind of mediation and the process of adjusting pressures from 
two sides to each other. 

*”Personal communication from Professor Andrew Schultz, College of Engineering, 


Cornell University. 

*The concept is C. J. Friedrich’s, quoted by Herbert A. Simon in his chapter 
“Authority” in Dubin, op. cit., p. 192. 

“Fritz J. Roethlisberger, The Foreman: Master and Victim of Double Talk, 
Harvard Business Review, 23 (1945), 285-294. 
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A final similarity between horizontal relations and vertical ones 
—and with some definite differences—is that both authority and 
responsibilities for functions may be evenly or unevenly divided. 
In the case of the line of vertical authority, authority and respon- 
sibility may be highly concentrated, usually at the top, or it may 
be evenly spread. Tannenbaum and his associates have high- 
lighted this idea for vertical authority in proposing a “control 
graph.’’*? Fashions, the traditions of the organization, and various 
informal factors may play their part in the shape and location of 
the control graph. But reality factors are by no means without 
effect, as witness the prediction by Leavitt and Whisler that tech- 
nological factors—information technology—will lead to centrali- 
zation at the top, regardless of any managerial philosophies 
currently in vogue.** 

The determinants of the location and distribution of horizontal 
responsibilities are, in our opinion, even more strongly rooted in 
reality factors at least in the long run, although organizational tra- 
ditions and “politics” no doubt play their part. This topic is, how- 
ever, best dealt with in an examination of the reality factors which 
underlie horizontal relationships. Since this involves empirical 
data from the field study, I shall first present material from that 
study illustrating the importance of horizontal relationships and 
then analyze horizontal relationships and conflicts. 


THE FIELD STUDY 


Methods of Observation 

To obtain a rough measure of the part played in middle man- 
agement activities by contacts with persons in different functional 
departments but at roughly the same level, we observed the 
behavior of middle management personnel in two plants, A and 
B, using the procedure which follows. 

1. Time. Each person was observed for two whole mornings and 
two afternoons (a total of 14 hours per person). Different days of 
the week and periods of the month were selected, though for prac- 


See, for example, Arnold S$. Tannenbaum, The Distribution of Control in 
Formal Organizations, Social Forces, 136 (1957), 44-50. 

Harold J. Leavitt and Thomas L. Whisler, Management in the 1980's, Harvard 
Business Review, 36 (1958), 41 ff. 
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tical reasons no genuine random selection of observation periods 
was possible. 

2. Persons observed. The functions in which we were interested 
were those of production management, scheduling, stock control, 
and sales liaison.** 

3. Defining interaction. We counted as interactions only face- 
to-face contacts and telephone calls, excluding memoranda and 
other less personal contacts.*° 

4. Analyzing interaction. We used an adaptation of Bales’s 
Interaction Process Analysis** to categorize interactions. We allo- 
cated all interactions to one of eight qualitative categories, using 
the same eight categories to allocate interactions originated and 
received by the person under observation. Like Bales, we took 
note of whether the person we were observing gave (1) informa- 
tion, (2) opinions, or (3) made suggestions; or whether he asked 
for (4) information, (5) opinions, or (6) suggestions. Unlike Bales, 
we used (7) a single negative category covering both factual dis- 
agreement and more personal hostility and (8) a single positive 
category covering factual agreement and expressions of personal 
friendliness. 

5. The unit of interaction. A further, more fundamental modi- 
fication of Bales’s system was made in deciding on the unit of inter- 
action. We considered each contact as a whole and asked: What 
essentially happened? Let us assume that we were analyzing a 
phone call from the production manager to the personnel mana- 
ger. Regardless of how many simple sentences were used*? and 
how the topic was elaborated, the production manager’s questions 
were essentially: “Have you yet managed to get me a new secre- 


“For more detail, see note to Table 1. 

*Inspection indicated that memoranda contained chiefly vertical or horizontal 
communications of highly routine material, e.g., a stream of routine notices that 
certain orders had been received. When they dealt with unusual matters at all, 
they tended merely to confirm what had already been covered in personal con- 
versations or by telephone. Thus, by limiting our data and its analyses to face-to- 
face contacts and telephone calls (i.e., to contacts in which the proportion of 
unusual occurrences is much higher) we were in a position to answer the question: 
when an organization deals with problems of an unusual nature, what is the 
relative importance of horizontal versus vertical authority in communication? 

“Robert F. Bales, Interaction Process Analysis (Boston, 1950). 

“Bales counts each grammatically “simple” sentence as a separate unit. 
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tary?” (asking for information); a complaint about laxity (a nega- 
tive unit); and a request, “Could you try again?” (a suggestion). 
The personnel man’s answer might have been to give information 
in response to the request for it and to agree to the suggestion. 
Thus, only five units were involved according to our method of 
counting. This analysis was, of course, begun afresh if the conver- 
sation moved on to another subject. We thus have far fewer units 
per time period than would be the case had we used Bales’s more 
detailed analysis, and this is likely to diminish in particular the 
number of units in the “giving information” and “giving opinion” 
category. We adopted this modification both because, practically, 
it was easier than the very rapid scoring involved in sentence-by- 
sentence analysis and because we felt that this kind of unit of 
analysis had at least as much a priori logic behind it, for our 
purposes, as would the original Bales’s method. Bales has always 
emphasized that the logic of his system applies to higher level, 
broader units. 


Importance of Horizontal Contacts 

In Table | are presented the results of this observational study. 
It is apparent that although the per cent of horizontal interaction 
varies, it is large. While no more than 17 per cent of the pro- 
duction manager’s interaction units were horizontal in plant 4, 
as many as 62 per cent of the sales liaison man’s were, and the aver- 
age for plant A was 39 per cent. This and the 48 per cent of plant 
B indicate quantitatively the importance of this kind of activity. 

Second, we may note that the rank order of percentages is the 
same for plants A and B, indicating that the nature of the job, as 
well as “politics” idiosyncratic to any one plant, have an important 
influence on interaction. As might be expected, the sales liaison 
managers have the highest percentage of horizontal interactions, 
for their job is mediating between the field sales force and the 
factory. Production schedulers and stock controllers are likewise 
intermediaries, but their percentage of horizontal interaction 
units is lower since the points between which they mediate are far 
fewer than those of sales liaison. Finally, in both plants the hori- 
zontal interaction rate of the production manager is lower than 
that of anyone else, since he has heavy supervisory responsibilities. 

In short, since the two plants have about the same production 
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Table 7. Per cent of horizontal interactions of three department heads. 


Originated Received 
Plant A Plant B Plant A Plant B 
q N N q N N 


Production planning 


a 130 

and control * 46: 0.7 — 4.9 

124 342 101 266 

; 33 40 32 47 

Production 16.8 — 41.2 — 22.4 — 40.2 

196 9 143 117 

Sales liaison * 61.7 — 61.5 — 56.9 - 63.7 — 

235 18 16 179 

217 158 . 291 
Total 39.1 — 48.2 38.4 — 

555 626 411 562 


*The sales liaison functions performed by one person in plant B were, in plant 
A, split between the manager of the sales liaison department and one of his sub- 
ordinates. To maintain equivalence with plant B, and since our interest was the 
investigation of functional and position requirements, we treated manager and 
subordinate in plant A as one person. Their horizontal interactions were added 
to form the single total of 145; their vertical interactions (included here were 
their interactions with each other) were added to form the single total of 90. The 
same convention was adopted to adjust for the fact that the production scheduling 
and stock control functions were performed by one person in plant A, but by two 
in plant B. Although the two individuals involved were at the same level, we were 
extremely conservative and counted their interactions with each other as vertical 
since we wished to make sure that we counted as genuine horizontal interactions 
only those contacts which the position as a whole had with other positions. 


problems and face similar types of markets, the differences 
between them with respect to horizontal interactions are fewer 
than the differences within them resulting from different job 
requirements. It is a matter of research to uncover the circum- 
stances under which (a) differences between two plants as a whole 
(i.e., a “plant” factor) or (b) differences between similar positions 
in two plants (i.e., an “individual personality” factor) might under 
other circumstances turn out to be more significant relative to (c) 
the kind of “position’’ factor to which we have drawn attention. 
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The logics of the statistical technique known as “analysis of vari- 
ance” apply here, but until other evidence is available, these data 
seem to indicate that frequency of horizontal interaction is 
strongly related to the nature of the position. 

To obtain some impression of the nature of these horizontal 
interactions, one category—originating and receiving suggestions 
—was analyzed in detail. This category is a key one theoretically, 
since suggestions, even more than other kinds of interaction, indi- 
cate that predetermined, routine programs are not working 
automatically. Action is not set in motion merely upon the receipt 
of information; instead, direct suggestions and requests for action 
have to be made. The following findings are therefore of interest: 
In plant A, 43 per cent of all suggestions (129) observed were made 
to peers, not to subordinates or superiors. The corresponding fig- 
ure for plant B was 58 per cent (of 172 suggestions). In plant A, 54 
per cent of all suggestions (51) received came from peers, not from 
superiors or subordinates. The corresponding figure for plant B 
was 78 per cent (of 50 suggestions). It is clear that as many sugges- 
tions are made horizontally as are made vertically. 

Analysis of the emotional (i.e., positive and negative) inter- 
actions was likewise of interest. Positive interactions, which fluc- 
tuated for the most part around 10 per cent (Bales’s norm was 
13 per cent) were slightly larger than negative interactions, which 
tended to be below 10 per cent (Bales’s norm was 9 per cent). The 
fact that the percentage of emotional interactions tended to be if 
anything slightly below the norms suggested by Bales is most 
surprising,*® since our method of scoring would tend to decrease 
very sharply the information and opinion categories (see item 4) 
thereby automatically increasing the per cent of other categories, 
including the emotional ones. Our interpretation is that these 
management groups tended to conform to the stereotype of an 
emotionally neutral bureaucracy and that the conflicts over the 
solution of objective problems did not give rise to an unusual 
number of emotional outbursts. Going by more qualitative 
observation, too, it seemed to us that these managers were oper- 


*Robert F. Bales, A Set of Categories for the Analysis of Small Group Interac- 
tion, American Sociological Review, 15 (1950), 257-263. 
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ating for the most part in their professional roles and were only 
rarely moved by personal animus. For the most part, they became 
ego involved, if at all, only because they were thwarted in doing 
their job well, i.e., solving the problems with which they were 
faced rather than manipulating their professional activities to fit 
in with their personal orientation, as Dalton’s approach would 
emphasize. This judgment made it seem worth while to inquire 
into the nature of their problems. 


THE SURFACE AND THE ROOTS OF HORIZONTAL 
CONFLICT 


Interviews and observations indicated that these nonroutine 
horizontal interactions frequently involved a limited number of 
issues. Further, our impression was that a certain department 
would always take the same stand on these issues, and that this 
orientation seemed to be well known to all concerned. To estab- 
lish more objectively that this was the case and to establish also 
that a particular department would take the same stand on the 
same issue regardless of whether it was located in plant A or plant 
C* (i.e., regardless of purely local politics), we drew up a ques- 
tionnaire in which seven issues common to these two plants were 
listed. Five department heads from plant A and four from plant C 
were asked to state for their own department and to predict for 
other departments the position he and they would take on each 
issue. 

We used these judgments—by the department itself and by 
others looking at it—as the best index of what the stand of any 
department might really be. We might have taken as an index 
only the department’s self-assessment, and then used the judgment 
of others as a separate index, a “perceived stand.” We felt, how- 
ever, that a single self-perception by itself might not be an ade- 
quate (i.e., statistically reliable) index of how a department stood. 
Inspection showed that, for the most part, each department did 
see itself taking the same stand that the majority of other depart- 
ments imputed to it. As would be expected, however, when a 
department saw itself as taking a weak or neutral stand (a stand 


“We were not able to obtain the data for plant B. 
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which is by definition difficult for others to assess) then 
other departments would scatter their estimates of where the 
department stood. 

The issues on which we investigated departmental stands were 

the following:*° 

A. + There is no point in producing products beyond those 
that can definitely be sold. 

— One should never cut down production before it is abso- 
lutely necessary; better let the stocks of finished products 
go up. 

B. + Too much song and dance is made about the difficulties 
of producing specials that really do not call for anything 
very unusual. 

— We are far too willing to go out of our way to produce 
special products. 

C. + Particular products and parts should be produced as and 
when convenient for the shops. 

— The shops need to be closely controlled since they will 
always try to postpone producing the more difficult 
products and parts. 

D. + Stock ratings can be confined to products in general 
demand. 

— Any product in bulk production should have a stock 
rating. 

E. + One should never run the risk of running out of com- 
ponents or raw materials. 

— Anything is better than being landed with a stock of 
unusable components, even the risk of having to stop 
production. 

F. + Any deviation from routine causes chaos. 

— Routine exists to be broken. 

G. + Design changes are such a nuisance that they should hard- 
ly ever be introduced. 

—A lot of unnecessary fuss is made about the trouble 
caused by changes in design. 

Respondents used a five-point scale, scoring a strong stand as +2 


“In the questionnaire, the product itself was mentioned. We do not mention 
it here in order to preserve the anonymity of the companies concerned. 
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or —2, a weak stand as +1 or —1, and neutral as zero. Plus and 
minus were arbitrarily assigned to each of the two alternatives. 
On any issue they could estimate that a certain department (or 
their own) was “strongly” (+2) in favor of one side, or “strongly” 
(—2) in favor of the other; “weakly” (+1) in favor of one, or weak- 
ly (—1) in favor of the other side of the issue; or neutral (0) to it. 
Results are presented in Table 2. 

Before commenting on Table 2, we should note that these ques- 
tions are relatively unusual since they focus on the organizational 
level, not on the level of personal needs and satisfactions (whether 
jobs give a sense of achievement, satisfy the need for job security, 
recognition, and so forth). Questionnaires should more often 
be used for the measurement of attitudes and opinions about 
organization policies which would contribute most to the satisfac- 
tion of organizational needs. Items in such questionnaires would 
deal heavily with reality problems facing the organization. This 
type of study has been more customary in investigations of non- 
industrial organizations, where the organizational relevance of 
role behavior, but on occasion also of departmental policies, have 
been measured with survey-type instruments.*! The attitudes of 
nurses and the policies of psychiatric institutions are cases in point. 
Studies of industry, however, have been so preoccupied with the 
supposed clash between organization requirements and individual 
needs that they have focused primarily on individual needs, leav- 
ing a mythical boss as the only person comporting himself in 
accord with organizational needs or capable of supplying data 
about them. 

Table 2 should be read as follows, taking as an example square 
1A which deals with the stand of the field sales staff on whether 
it is better to have production fluctuate with demand (indicated 
by + in the issue column) or whether it is better to keep produc- 
tion steady (indicated by — in the issue column). In plant A, the 
five respondents distributed their ratings, which totaled 8, to indi- 
cate that field sales would strongly favor stable production despite 


“The work of Simon and his associates is, once again, the major exception to 
this statement. See, for example, DeWitt D. Dearborn and Herbert A. Simon, 
Selective Perception: A Note on the Departmental Identification of Executives, 
Sociometry, 21 (1958), 140-144. 
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the cost and other disadvantages of large stocks. Some respondents 
might have seen the department taking neutral stands, but no one 
saw it taking a stand in favor of fluctuating production. In plant 
C, there was less consensus among respondents on the likely posi- 
tion of field sales. The “fluctuating” (+) position obtained a 
summed score of 2, but the other position (—) exceeded it, with a 
score of 4. We adopted the convention that our best guess would 
be to take the majority assessment. In this instance, we regarded 
the position of the field sales department in plant C as likewise 
favoring stable production. At the bottom of each square, the 
resultants are given: in the case of square 1A, these resultants are 
—8 for plant A and —2 for plant C. 

Column 8 and row H show the sum of the absolute values (i.e., 
ignoring their sign) of these resultants. Entries there will be larger 
if, for each square, raters were agreed where the department stood. 
In the case of column 8, the size of the entry is an indication of 
whether a certain issue is one on which various departments are 
seen as taking clear-cut stands, (regardless of which side of the 
issue they take the stand), or whether it is an issue on which 
nobody is quite clear where people stand (presumably because 
people do not take a very clear stand). Thus, on issue D, the posi- 
tion of departments in both plants A and C were not clearly per- 
ceived, as is indicated by the fact that the figures 23 and 19 are 
low relative to others in column 8. This contrasts with stock policy 
(column 8, row £) in which entries of 41 and 33 indicate that 
departmental stands were unambiguous. Column 8, therefore, 
indicates whether people feel strongly on the issues. 

Row H shows, department by department, whether the depart- 
ment is perceived in general as taking clear stands or not. Thus, 
the high figures in columns | and 2 of row H indicate that the two 
sales departments were seen as taking relatively unambiguous 
stands on every issue (the figures 57 and 32, and 47 and 35 are high 
relative to others in row H). By way of contrast, the design depart- 
ments in both plants were seen most ambiguously. This is to be 
expected, since they are relatively unaffected by matters such as 
stock policy. Therefore their position is likely to be difficult for 
others to perceive. 
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Column 9 is the algebraic sum of the various rows. It indicates 
for each plant whether or not its various departments have taken 
the same or whether they have taken different stands, that is, 
whether they agree with each other. Column 8 measured simply 
whether the issue had aroused strong stands—regardless of 
whether the stands were compatible or not. Thus if the entry for 
column 9 is low while the corresponding entry for column 8 is 
high, then we know that the issue is not only strongly felt but also 
is one on which the various departments do not see each other as 
being in agreement. Issue G is of this kind. For both plants rela- 
tively high entries in column 8 indicate that the departments are 
seen as taking a clear stand on the matter of design changes. But 
the low entry in column 9 indicates that these stands are at vari- 
ance with each other. Sales and design are clearly in favor of 
frequent design changes; production, planning, and purchasing 
are clearly against. 

Of most theoretical interest for our purposes, however, are 
column 10 and the row corresponding to it, row K. These contain 
comparisons between plants. We see that on issue A the sales liai- 
son department was seen in plant A as being quite unambiguously 
in favor of stable production (square 2A = —9), whereas in plant 
C opinions were divided, and hence we too, cannot be sure what 
the stand of the department is (3:3). This is entered in the “?” 
subdivision of row K, column 2, and also in row A, column 10. 
On issue B, however, both sales liaison departments were seen as 
being in favor of special products, and this is entered in the “sim- 
ilar” subdivision of row K, column 2, and of row B, column 10. 
On issue D, it would seem that the two sales liaison departments 
took opposite stands (“dissimilar’’), but on all other issues they 
took the same stands. The sum of this column, in row K, is 5:1:1. 

This kind of data makes it possible to answer the question: Are 
conditions outside the organization, insofar as they are relevant, 
and conditions internal to the organization so similar for a depart- 
ment from organization to organization that the positions that the 
department takes on issues are similar? If conditions are indeed so 
compelling as to induce such interorganizational agreement, one 
would tend to conclude that reality problems must be the basis 
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of the similarity. Table 2 indicates that there is, indeed, a very 
strong trend toward similar stands between departments in differ- 
ent organizations. Out of 49 possible instances of agreement (7 
departments on 7 issues) there was agreement in 36 instances, dis- 
agreement in only 8. It will be noted that the design department 
contributed heavily to the few negative or doubtful instances, 
but this is due to the fact that this department in both plants 
took weak stands, which were difficult to assess, rather than that 
the department took a definite stand in one plant and a definite 
opposite stand in the other. 

Further, Table 2 indicates that these departmental stands give 
rise, in effect, to a series of alliances which shift in composition 
depending on the issue involved. Thus field sales and production, 
while differing over the desirability of introducing design changes 
(issue G) and over the degree of supervision necessary to get prod- 
ucts out in time (issue C—on which the production department is 
clearly isolated), are together on issue A, favoring stable produc- 
tion levels against the opposition of the purchasing department 
As would be expected from the result discussed in the previous 
paragraph, these alliances are similar from one plant to another. 


ORGANIZATIONAL DILEMMAS AND THEIR CAUSES 


The seven problems listed above, while more basic than the 
specific daily disagreements witnessed during our period of 
observing horizontal interactions, are probably themselves super- 
ficial relative to basic dilemmas which faced these organizations, 
and which may face all organizations. Empirically, one method 
for uncovering these underlying dilemmas would be to put a sam- 
ple of issues (more numerous than our seven) through some form 
of factor analysis, later interpreting the meaning of the various 
groups of items (issues) which are found to vary together. As in 
factor analysis, we would expect that each issue might possibly be 
an index to more than one underlying dilemma. Lacking empiri- 
cal evidence, however, and to stimulate the search for it, we may 
speculate on what these more basic dilemmas are likely to be. 
Some of the terminology which we have used is purposely that of 
Talcott Parsons, who in his earlier writings suggested that certain 
dilemmas face all human systems, presumably including organiza- 
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tions, although he himself has not applied the idea of dilemmas 
to organizations.*? 

First, even our seven issues seem to reveal a recurrent dilemma 
which might be termed flexibility versus stability. Producing a 
special product to suit a customer’s wish would be a case in point. 
Flexibility and adaptability gain customer good will and a higher 
price for the product, but the cost of production is high since an 
integrated and planned system has to be disrupted. 

A second dilemma is due to the fact that all organizational 
activity takes place in time and space, which gives rise to a dilem- 
ma of short-run versus long-run considerations. Thus running up 
stocks to keep the level of production steady might minimize 
immediate production costs, but may cause problems in the long 
run, since stocks may become obsolete and less readily salable. 

A third dilemma is reflected in the example above. Those who 
advocate keeping the level of production even, do so not only to 
keep immediate costs down, but also because they fear that the 
uncertainty among workers threatened with layoff will, in a diffuse 
way, difficult to measure, lower productivity and redound to the 
disadvantage of the organization. What often seems involved, 
therefore, in organizational conflicts is whether a decision should 
be influenced by results which are in principle difficult to measure 
or whether only gains and costs which are clearly measurable 
should be considered. This is similar to March and Simon’s 
“operationality of subgoals.” 

Fourth, organizations are in a dilemma over whether to maxi- 
mize the attainment of their own goal, or whether to maximize 
other goals which are not primarily the concern of the organiza- 
tion. In most industrialized societies this is of less concern to 
economic organizations, which depend for their survival primarily 
on receipts from the sale of the product that constitutes their 
primary goal, than it is to organizations like educational institu- 

“See, for example, Talcott Parsons, Robert F. Bales, and Edward A. Shils, 
Working Papers in the Theory of Action (Glencoe, Ill., 1953), particularly chs. iii, 
and v. In part, the kinds of ideas suggested in William H. Newman, Basic 
Objectives Which Shape the Character of a Company, Journal of Business, 26 
(1953), 211-223, also fit into this stage of our argument. However, the specific 


dilemmas discussed by Newman are relevant only to one horizontal level, that 
of top management. 
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tions, which may have a specific goal, but are in fact dependent for 
survival on community support which may be impaired by ignor- 
ing community values. Similarly in preindustrialized, undifferen- 
tiated societies, most organizations have to balance values very 
carefully. 

In our society, such considerations are by no means absent from 
controversies even in economic organizations, especially where 
labor is affected, since labor is one of the chief links with the 
community. This dilemma affects middle-management decisions 
(such as decisions about temporary layoffs) and top-management 
decisions (such as plant location and relocation). Horizontal rela- 
tions are involved in this dilemma because it is generally the duty 
of one department to urge that economic results be decisive and 
that of another department to urge that noneconomic values be 
considered. 

The belief that dilemmas are external, inevitable, and not 
due to differences in individuals, makes us look upon March and 
Simon's analysis of interdepartmental conflicts as only a partial 
explanation. Our point is, however, likewise only partial and in no 
sense contradicts theirs.** Like these authors, we regard the 
division of work and the consequent establishment of subgoals as 
determinants of horizontal relationships. 

We agree with March and Simon, therefore, that, given the 
basic dilemmas, the intensity with which each role occupant devel- 
ops a special point of view and then persists in adhering to it may 
depend on the goals of his position, and the extent to which his 
attention and communication-intake have been focused and lim- 
ited through that position.** The goal of the purchasing agent is, 
naturally, the purchase of raw materials and parts at low prices 
and in quantities large enough so that the organization’s stock 
of them will neither be exhausted before the next delivery nor 
unnecessarily large and expensive. He will ignore a good deal of 
reality which has no bearing on this goal, and the information he 
receives both from within the organization and from outside will 
in any case be relevant for the most part only to that goal. 


“James G. March and Herbert A. Simon, Organizations (New York, 1958); see 
esp. chs. v, vi, pp. 113-171. 
“Tbid., pp. 152 ff. 
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Further, we agree with March and Simon that various factors 
determine whether adherence to subgoals will lead to conflict. 
Among these factors are, first, the actual interdependence of the 
activities of those involved. Thus research and purchasing will 
probably clash less frequently than research and production 
departments. This certainly fits in with the results of Table 2 
which actually illustrates this point. Second, there will be less con- 
flict to the extent that subgoals happen to be the same. The pro- 
duction department may want to keep production high, thus using 
up existing stocks of raw materials—and purchasing may be 
delighted. Finally, perceptual factors and information flows may 
obscure or accentuate whatever incompatibility between subgoals 
may exist objectively. We feel, however, that these perceptual 
factors are perhaps overly stressed by March and Simon, thereby 
letting the irrational slip in as a determinant of organizational 
behavior via the cognitive back door. As far as this paper is 
concerned, March and Simon’s analysis is accepted in toto as a step 
in our argument, and we shall therefore not elaborate on it. 

We have, however, gone beyond them. First, we suggested in 
the form of dilemmas what the subgoals of different departments 
actually might be. Second, we claimed and showed some evidence 
that these dilemmas are similar enough from organization to 
organization so that equivalent departments in different organiza- 
tions take the same position in surface controversies involving 
these subgoals. It is possible that such similarity is due merely to 
cognitive, perceptual factors, that those in similar organizational 
roles in comparable organizations perceive problems in the same 
way because they receive the same type of truncated information 
and interpret it in the same rather biased way. This does not seem 
likely, however. The similarity is probably due not only to sub- 
jective perceptual factors but also to the objective existence of 
the dilemma. The fact that a certain department is inevitably 
linked to the same horn of the dilemma is related to the definition 
of its function. The organization needs each department to draw 
to its attention its own particular case. Finally, we have attempted 
to supplement March and Simon’s analysis by suggesting four 
more basic dilemmas underlying the surface conflicts: stability 
versus flexibility, long-range versus short-range considerations, 
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diffuse versus specific costs and gains, and organizational goals 
versus other goals. 


THE RESOLUTION OF CONFLICTS 


Possible mechanisms for the resolution of horizontal conflicts 
have recently been discussed by Schmidt and Tannenbaum.* In 
line with our own view that these conflicts are ultimately based 
on reality factors, we might go beyond them to propose that the 
ultimate resolution of these conflicts is also likely to be influenced 
by the state of reality. Good mechanisms can help this process, but 
there will be a strain toward certain resolutions regardless of the 
adequacy of these mechanisms. 

The strain is toward conflict resolution in favor of the depart- 
ment responsible for whatever is the “strategic” factor (Barnard’s 
term) for the organization at the time. This is most dramatically 
illustrated by the history of our firms. It seemed evident that dur- 
ing the depression preceding World War II, when money was 
scarce and the emphasis was on keeping costs to a minimum, the 
controller and accounting departments had most influence. In 
some instances they actually contained as subunits such depart- 
ments as stock control. When this departmentalization was not 
destroyed by World War II, it was certainly loosened after the war. 
After 1945, the shortage of raw materials in the face of an insati- 
able demand for the product strengthened the position of the 
purchasing department and weakened that of sales, among others. 
At the time of this study (1956), however, conditions had settled 
down to normal and, indeed, a slight government-induced “‘read- 
justment” made demand the major problem while completely 
removing any difficulty in obtaining raw materials. In one plant 
in particular the purchasing agent was under considerable tension 
during this time, and certain functions were in fact taken away 
from him. While personal factors undoubtedly played a part in 
this, it was revealing to note that in a second plant, the production 
and sales liaison managers should likewise have considered this 
the appropriate time to reassume powers previously lost. 

To capture this similarity between plants in the power of vari- 


“Warren H. Schmidt and Robert Tannenbaum, The Management of Differ- 
ences, Harvard Business Review, 38 (1960), 107-115. 
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ous departments, we asked various department heads to rank their 
own and others’ departments in terms of “their over-all influ- 
ence on factory policy and decisions.” The rank order (rho) cor- 
relation between average ranks received by equivalent depart- 
ments in plants A and C was unfortunately not significant, but it 
was positive, that is, in the predicted direction,* at a value of .31. 
Once again local politics could not completely overcome a tenden- 
cy for the common environment of these two plants to result in a 
similar distribution of power. In one plant, the purchasing depart- 
ment was seen as having relatively modest power, but this was not 
surprising since purchasing was for the most part done centrally 
away from the plant and was therefore not a problem. 

Another difference in reality problems which might have 
affected the locus of power might have been the different market 
situations faced by these plants. To establish whether this was so, 
we analyzed the distribution of the size of orders flowing into these 
plants over a period of three months. Orders for small numbers of 
units (which seemed also to indicate that unusual variants of the 
product were being ordered) obviously face the organization with 
different problems than a few large orders for a standard product. 

Table 3 contains the analysis of orders and indicates that plant 
A faced the most complicated situation, plant B the simplest, with 
plant C intermediate. This probably accounted for the lower 
status of the product design department in plant A as compared 
with plant C. Whether due to technical difficulties or to quality 
of personnel, the design departments in plant A were under con- 
tinual pressure and were so preoccupied with solving problems 
handed to them that they had no time to exert influence on their 
own account. In the other plants the design departments were 
freer from such pressure, could develop products on their own 
initiative, and through this lead others and set the pace. Purchas- 
ing and design accounted for most of the interplant differences in 
departmental prestige which lowered our correlation to .31, and 
both discrepancies could be traced back, in part at least, to reality 
factors. 

“Statistical significance is, of course, not easy to obtain when only seven items 


(departments) are ranked, and when average rankings are unreliable due to the 
smal] number of raters (5 and 4 respectively). 
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Table 3. Percentage of crders of different sizes booked by plants A, B, and C 
over a three-month period. 


Size of order Plant A Plant C Plant B 

« « « 82.8 68.1 57.2 
11- 20 6.2 11.5 12.0 
21i- 40 4.7 8.2 12.5 
41- 80 3.0 8.1 7.9 
81- 160 2.0 3.2 3.9 
161-— 320 9 1.0 3.0 
321- 640 a 3 1.6 
641-1280 1 6 
1281-2560 . . ... . 4 
Total no. oforders . ... (942) (1162) (1162) 


Common, however, to both plants was the relatively low status 
of the production planning and control departments. This depart- 
ment occupied the lowest (eighth) position in the power hierarchy 
of plant A, and fifth position in that of plant C. Its status seemed 
low also in plant B though we have no statistical data to substan- 
tiate this statement. The weakness and instability of the planning 
department regardless of plant was further illustrated by the fact 
that over the course of time, it had been subject to more frequent 
relocation on the organizational chart than any other department. 
Occasionally it would reach dizzy heights and actually include the 
production department within itself as a subunit, but more usual- 
ly it was co-equal with other departments, or subsidiary to them. 
It was made a part of the production department in plant B short- 
ly before the end of our study; it had met the same fate earlier in 
plant A, and had in previous years been a part both of plant C’s 
purchasing department and its finance department. 

It seems to us that the scheduling and planning department, 
does not have an external political constituency in the reality of 
the product, of material, or of the manpower market, or in the 
reality of technical problems, any one of which would give it influ- 
ence. Its function, nevertheless, is the basic and genuinely mana- 
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gerial one of reconciling the various reality pressures, of balancing 
varicus gains and costs, and ultimately of deciding or program- 
ming decisions which take various reality pressures appropriately 
into account. There was indeed frequent verbal recognition in 
these plants that the planning and scheduling process, if not the 
department, is an extremely important one which should take 
into account the balance of pressures, but should not be subject to 
them. 

Yet in the absence of a real power base, the planning depart- 
ments often could not maintain the independence they needed. 
It might be argued that at different times they came under the 
influence of precisely those departments which needed to have 
the greatest influence on plant policy—e.g., the finance depart- 
ments at times of monetary stringency. It seemed to us, however, 
that all forces would have been better balanced if the balancing 
had been done deliberately rather than as a result of subjection to 
one department at a time. The scheduling department is, there- 
fore, one which needs the special protection of higher manage- 
ment, since the function of higher management is, in part, that 
of co-ordinating subordinate interests and since such co-ordination 
is precisely the function of the scheduling or planning depart- 
ment. Unless the department has the support of higher manage- 
ment and draws its influence from there, it will tend to be too 
heavily influenced by whatever department is most influential at 
the moment. 

It may be objected that the resolution of conflicts creates dilem- 
mas merely because of the inability to measure objectively and 
quantitatively the costs of various alternatives, and that these 
uncertainties—and hence conflicts and dilemmas—will disappear 
in time with the increased utilization of automated data process- 
ing and programmed decision making. But whereas the first state- 
ment is true, the second is not. It is true that these conflicts are 
based on the inability, for example, to measure quantitatively the 
cost of holding stocks and the loss of future sales when the stocks 
become obsolescent, as against the cost-saving of producing at a 
high and steady rate during a period when sales are slack. Similar- 
ly, it is difficult to measure the loss attendant upon a decrease in 
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customer good will if his order is rejected because it is an awkward 
special. 

But these difficulties cannot be solved by automation. They are 
partly due to the problematical nature of the consequences of cer- 
tain actions. Simon, one of the chief proponents of automation 
and man-machine systems to aid and simulate decision making, is 
realistically cautious in drawing attention to the limits and condi- 
tions of such aid. Problems which are so qualitative that no quan- 
titative criterion function can be defined conceptually, or where 
the difficulty and cost of actually estimating the parameters is too 
great, cannot be handled by mathematical techniques.*? We con- 
clude that these dilemmas are likely to continue to plague 


organizations. 
SUMMARY 


This concludes our argument. Organizational problems, rooted 
in reality problems, determine to a large extent the frequency of 
horizontal interactions (which are, indeed, frequent). They deter- 
mine the content of these interactions and exert a strain toward 
whatever ultimate solution of organizational dilemmas is adopted. 
These dilemmas determine departmental stands, and, since the 
dilemmas are objective and universal, departmental stands are 
likewise similar from situation to situation. We deny neither the 
motivational factors stressed by Dalton to explain horizontal rela- 
tionships nor the cognitive factors stressed by March and Simon. 
We merely propose genuine objective dilemmas in addition, and 
urge that horizontal relationships dealing with these dilemmas 
be studied more intensively, with methods suitable for under- 
standing the problems involved, and with concepts appropriate 
for handling them. 


“Herbert A. Simon, The New Science of Management Decision (New York, 
1960); see specifically p. 17. 
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Charles K. Warriner 


Public Opinion and Collective 
Action: Formation of 


a Watershed District 


The analysis of a ten-year development of a new institutional 
agency, a watershed district, shows that the “need” for such insti- 
tutions lies in the developmental process, not in some pre-existing 
societal condition or in common, individual needs. In the institu- 
tional analysis of this case history we have attempted to show the 
roots of each of the major aspects of the institution—the agency, 
the technology, the ideology, the personnel, and the several publics— 
and the nature of the developing integration of these parts. A sec- 
ond analysis focuses upon the interrelationship of organizational pur- 
poses, developing collective problem definitions, and individual 
motives. 

Charles K. Warriner is associate professor of sociology, University 
of Kansas. 


IN 1957 the residents of a small river valley in Kansas voted under 
a state law to create a watershed district, whose purpose was the 
development of land and water conservation programs for the 
area. This act signalized the creation of a new organization—an 
organization with an institutional character, for it provided a 
solution to a collective need, was an expression of the ideologies 
of a national social movement, and was integrated into the social 
organization of the region. This organization with its concomitants 
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provided a new adaptation of man to land, climate, and water in 
eastern Kansas. 

The sequence of events leading up to this organization have 
relevance to a wide variety of problems. Our interest in this case, 
however, was focused upon how this organization came into being 
—the processes in the crystallization of its ideology, the applica- 
tion of its technology, and the recruitment of personnel. What, in 
short, were the ways by which the major characteristics of this 
organization developed?! 

Our main task was a historical one—to develop a record of the 
antecedents of the new organization, covering as completely as 
possible all those dimensions suggested by the data and analysis. 
To build this historical account we began by searching local news- 
papers and association records and by interviewing local people 
who participated in the events or who could be expected to know 
of them. This gave us a chronology of events and a description of 
their objective characteristics. 

The second task—to discover the meaning of these events to 
the actors, the definitions of the situations—was required both by 
our theory and by the data. Some inconsistencies in the reports of 
events stemmed not from faulty memory but from the fact that 
the same events had a different significance for different partici- 
pants. To interpret these conflicting reports, it was necessary to 
study and describe the subjective character of the events and their 
interrelationships. The difficulty here is that the definitions of 
particular events will change as new events occur. Consequently, to 
discover at a later time what the meaning of an earlier event was 
at the time of its occurrence is difficult and fraught with many 
possibilities of error. 

As our study progressed it became clear that many statements 
in newspapers and association documents were neither reports of 

1The study reported here is part of a continuing research interest in the com- 
parative study of human organizations. The author has pursued this interest 
through studies of factories, hospitals, and western and nonwestern communities, 
as well as watershed organizations. The most relevant statement of the theoretical 
background for this research is Herbert Blumer, “Collective Behavior,” in Alfred 
McClung Lee, New Outline of the Principles of Sociology (New York, 1946). My 
colleague in this study, E. J. Baur, has presented a discussion of the theory of 


public opinion in relation to the findings of several watershed studies: Public 
Opinion and the Primary Group, American Sociological Review, 25 (1960), 208-219. 
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. 


events, nor personal attitudes, but rather were significant because 
they represented a collective rationalization, a socially acceptable 
justification of an action or stand; or because, as propagandist 
tools, they appealed to basic social values and represented the 
social logics of particular publics. That is, these data did not 
reflect individual representations, (the sentiments, wishes, percep- 
tions, and beliefs of particular persons) nor were they objective 
descriptions or analyses. Rather, these were collective representa- 
tions having meanings and a character similar to that of the collec- 
tive character of ceremonials. Our third task therefore was to 
identify and describe the symbols and symbolic behavior that had 
meaning primarily for the collective rather than for the individual. 

The research started with an event in 1957 and took us back 
through a series of directly interconnected events and organiza- 
tions to 1948, when the first direct steps toward the then unantici- 
pated institution were taken. Let us first tell the story of this ten- 
year history, and then examine the case from the point of view 
of the social processes involved. 


HISTORY OF THE WATERSHED? 


As part of its responsibilities in connection with the Pick-Sloan 
plan for systematic control of the Missouri River, the Army Corps 
of Engineers (ACE) had been studying the feasibility of a flood 
control reservoir on the Delaware (Kansas) river (Figure 1). This 
reservoir was to be located near the mouth of the river, five miles 
above Perry, Kansas. In January, 1948, the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers reported that their divisional engineering office had recom- 
mended the Perry Reservoir as a sound program, and announced 
hearings to be held at Gravelly Point, Virginia, on February 26, 
1948, preliminary to seeking congressional approval for the dam. 

The ACE announcement came as startling news to those living 
in the area, and local (rural) leadership took immediate action. 
On February 20, 1948, a ‘“‘mass meeting” was held in the Ozawkie 
high school to protest the dam and to organize a fight against it. 
A president was elected and authorized to represent the group at 
the Gravelly Point hearings. Later three other men offered to go 

*A full description of this history is in Charles K. Warriner, with the collabora- 


tion of E. J. Baur, Water Problems and Social Processes (Lawrence, Kan., 1957), 
mimeographed. 
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Figure 1. Delaware River watershed. 
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with him. They carried petitions, signed by 496 residents of the 
area, opposing the dam. On the way to Washington they “created” 
the Delaware River Basin Citizens’ Association (DRBCA) as the 
“front” for the group. 

This group had three major grievances: (1) The announcements 
of the proposal had not been distributed so as to reach those who 
would oppose it and who, therefore, had not had time to gather 
statistics and prepare evidence. (2) The proposed dam would be 
more costly and less effective than a watershed treatment program. 
(3) The dam would disrupt their homes, their communities, their 
farms and businesses, and their lives. 

On March 5th, shortly after his return from the ACE hearings, 
the president called a meeting of the DRBCA at which an eco- 
nomic survey of the area was initiated and other means of counter- 
ing the ACE proposal were sought. During the next few months 
the leaders of the DRBCA acted to arouse local interest, to secure 
the support of other groups and agencies, and to get more 
information about the proposed dam. 

Up until the spring of 1949 the Ozawkie group had been 
oriented toward, and acted in terms of, opposition to the proposed 
reservoir. Following the congressional hearings on the 1949 Flood 
Control Act, however, the DRBCA leaders decided that opposi- 
tion was not enough: “We couldn't just oppose—we had to pro- 
pose something to take its place.’’ Consequently, they sought ways 
of implementing and developing the only possible alternative 
they knew—the watershed treatment plan. 

In opposing the reservoir they were taking no account of the 
strong and powerful interest on the part of others (especially 
groups in downstream cities) in flood prevention. Their statement 
that ‘“‘we had to propose something” means that they finally recog- 
nized the necessity for satisfying these flood control interests 
through an alternative approach. 

The period between May of 1949 and late fall 1951 was one of 
transition in purposes and motives from protest to an active pro- 
gram of self-education by the local community leaders in water- 
shed treatment programs. The DRBCA leaders and some others 
in the area had been aware of the watershed treatment plan as an 
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alternative to the Army Corps of Engineer’s programs from the 
very beginning of the conflict, but their participation in the 
organization of the Kansas Soil Conservation and Flood Control 
Association (in January 1950) was the first action they had taken 
toward promoting such a program in the area. 

In June of 1951 the leaders, recognizing the necessity for a local 
organization representing their new orientation, organized the 
Delaware River Watershed Association (DRWA), which was legal- 
ly incorporated in February 1952. 

This association differed from the DRBCA in that it was 
designed to promote the watershed-treatment plan in the Dela- 
ware watershed and sought members throughout the watershed. 
The activities of the association were justified, not by opposition 
to the reservoir and its harmful effect on the people living in the 
Ozawkie area, but by the positive benefits of the treatment plan 
to all residents of the watershed. 

During the rest of 1951, and for the next three years, the DRWA 
promoted watershed treatment and soil conservation practices and 
ideas, and its leaders spent much time and energy in developing 
the organization. They de-emphasized opposition to the dam and 
stressed the implementation of the watershed program on its own 
merits, which included flood control. 

The DRBCA continued to exist as the anti-dam organization 
during this and the following period. In 1956, for example, one 
leader reported that they were keeping the DRBCA alive “to do 
the kinds of things the watershed association could not do”’ (i.e. 
represent the special interests of the Ozawkie group in opposing 
the dam) and that they planned to keep the DRWA alive after a 
watershed district was formed to do the kinds of things the district 
could not do (i.e. lobbying in support of the watershed movement). 

In 1952 the Delaware River Watershed Association worked for 
the selection of the Little Delaware—Mission Creek watershed 
and the Bill’s Creek watershed as sites for pilot watershed projects 
under the Hope-Jensen Act. Both of these lay within the larger 
Delaware River watershed. Both projects were authorized and 
were two of six in Kansas and of fifty-two in the nation planned 
under this federal program. The Bill's Creek project was later 
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abandoned for lack of local interest and support, but the Little 
Delaware—Mission Creek program had active local support and 
interest. 

Implementation of watershed treatment programs in this and 
other watersheds in Kansas was handicapped by several legal and 
economic disabilities. In 1952-1953 the DRWA sought to remove 
one of these by promoting the state watershed act, which was 
designed to provide the legal basis for local watershed districts. 
Following the passage of this law, the DRWA attempted to 
organize the entire watershed as a district, but they ran into direct 
opposition from those living in the upper portion of the water- 
shed, particularly in Brown and Nemaha counties. As a result they 
failed to secure the signatures necessary to call an election. 

This conflict appeared to stem primarily from the fact that those 
in the upper watershed, above Valley Falls, would not have been 
directly affected by the Perry Reservoir. The area was considerably 
above the flood pool of the proposed dam and most of it was on 
the highlands. Therefore, watershed treatment was of interest to 
them primarily as an extension of soil conservation work. This 
view of the watershed treatment program was combined with a 
suspicion of the DRWA leaders, who were believed to be primari- 
ly motivated by a desire to thwart the ACE proposal rather than 
by a genuine interest in watersheds. This suspicion was expressed 
by public questioning of the leaders’ commitment to, and belief 
in, soil conservation. In addition there were conflicts between 
persons in the two areas for leadership in county agricultural 
and economic activities. 

These differences in point of view led to quite different inter- 
pretations of the provisions of the 1953 law by the two groups. 
The Brown-Nemaha people were afraid that the law made it pos- 
sible for the Ozawkie group to control the entire watershed to 
promote flood control programs, which they would have to sup- 
port through taxation. Interviews showed that this conflict also 
expressed some rather deep-seated sentiments against formal 
organizations, particularly semigovernmental organizations having 
taxing power. 

In 1955 changes were made in the state watershed law which 
the Ozawkie groups saw as a way of resolving the conflicts between 
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the two groups and eventually establishing a district covering the 
whole watershed. Despite this, the Brown-Nemaha group applied 
for and obtained organization as a separate district. Their failure 
to develop an active program, however, led the leaders of other 
areas to question the sincerity of their interest in watershed 
treatment. 

In the summer of 1956 the DRWA again undertook the task of 
organizing what was left of the watershed into a district. The lead- 
ers circulated petitions, held meetings, and promoted the idea of 
a district in other ways. In the late fall of 1956 they secured approv- 
al of their program and then called the formal election for the 
creation of the watershed district. On January 12, 1957, the farm- 
ers in the area voted two to one to form the Delaware River Joint 
Watershed District No. 10 (DRJWD No. 10). Later in 1957 the 
officers of the district undertook the tasks involved in getting a 
permanent organization and beginning treatment programs. Thus 
a new organization came into being. 

At this writing the ACE has just secured another appropriation 
for study and planning for the Perry Reservoir. The original 
problem, therefore, remains and the DRBCA is still active in 
opposing the reservoir. 


THE ORGANIZATION AS AN INSTITUTIONAL 
AGENCY 


The DRJWD No. 10 has the characteristics of an institution: 
it has a variety of interconnections with other organizations both 
private and public; its programs and activities initiate conse- 
quences which make for continuation of the organization; and its 
consequences have become established values of importance to 
several stable publics. Our analysis can be conveniently separated 
into a consideration of the elements of the institution in itself and 
a consideration of the development of the need for the organi- 
zation in the value schemes of the region. 

For this research we conceived of an institution as consisting of: 
(1) an agency—an association with a purpose whose existence and 
activities were under some control by other organizations, (2) an 
ideology, (3) a technology, (4) personnel with motives and capabili- 
ties for action, and (5) one or more publics with interests in the 
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organization or its consequences real or assumed. In a viable insti- 
tution these parts are interrelated and interdependent. We hope 
not only to show how each element came into being as part of the 
institution, but also to account for the institution by showing the 
interrelationships of the elements. 


The Agency 

The “Delaware River Joint Watershed District No. 10” is the 
name for a political administrative area, for a geographical area, 
and for a social organization. Here we are concerned with the 
social organization. Legally this organization came into existence 
in January 1957, but it is naive to assume that the legal act began 
or finished the process of creation. At least five forces were 
important, of which the legal vote to establish the organization 
was only one. Even to account for the vote, however, we must take 
note of the several events which preceded the vote and presumably 
had an effect upon it—the promotional activities of the DRWA, 
the commitments to the Soil Conservation Service and to the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, the fight of the farmers in the nearby 
Blue Valley against the Tuttle Creek Dam, and the claims of 
loyalty made upon friends by those who felt strongly on the issue. 

The second force in the development was the Kansas Watershed 
Law and its implementing agencies, which defined the formal char- 
acteristics of the organization and provided the limits and major 
directives for action by the organization. The roots of this law 
lay in the promotional and lobbying work by the DRWA, in the 
national watershed movement, in the Kansas Constitution and 
other laws, and in influences such as the oil and gas lobby, the 
electrical companies lobby, and federal agency personnel in the 
legislature. 

The third force in the creation of the organization was the 
national watershed movement, a social movement that has been 
steadily growing in rural areas for the past several decades. This 
movement was introduced primarily through the DRWA. The 
beliefs and assertion of this social movement were not only 
important in shaping the other forces—the watershed law, the 
action of the voters, and the training of the officers—but also in 
directly defining the purpose of the organization. The state water- 
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shed law defines the purpose in simple, activity terms—in terms 
of the technology—to carry out flood control and soil conservation 
programs. But it is the watershed movement that defines the ulti- 
mate purpose of these activities and thus makes the institution a 
part of the fundamental value system of the community. The 
purpose of the organization as stated in terms of the watershed 
movement is “to preserve the land for future generations’ 
(through flood control and soil conservation techniques); “to help 
the farmer support the nation” (by increasing his productivity 
through these watershed techniques); “to maintain the American 
way of life” (by improving the economic and social welfare of the 
farmer). 

The Delaware River Watershed Association constituted the 
fourth and most important force in the creation of the new agency, 
for it provided the leadership of the creation. The DRWA, for 
example, saw that the various legal steps were accomplished in 
the proper order and sequence. In addition it was the direct source 
of most of the personnel for the new organization. Its leaders 
became the officers of the DRJWD No. 10 or were instrumental 
in securing others to take those offices. Finally, the DRWA was 
important because it provided the recognition of a problem need- 
ing solution, for which the new institution was the solution. 
Through its years of “propaganda” activities, it had led to the 
collective definition of the local soil and water problems as 
problems requiring collective action. 

Fifth, the agency as a social system was created after January 
1957 by the officers and members, who through their action and 
interaction as members of the organization filled in the informal 
flesh on the formal structural skeleton provided by law. In doing 
so they were expressing the local expectations about organizations, 
the ideas about watershed organizations that they had learned 
from the watershed movement, as well as their own idiosyncratic 
expectations concerning themselves as persons in relation to 
others. 

These creating forces and their contributions to the new organi- 
zation are summarized in Table 1. It is clear that each of these 
made some contribution to the organization and to this extent 
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Table 1. Forces in the creation of the DRJWD No. 10. 


Antecedents Immediate force Contribution 


DRWA and its propa- 1. The vote (Jan. 12, Legal act of creation 
ganda activities, etc. 1957) and the con- 

comitant acts by 

other state agencies 


Kansas Constitution, 2. Kansas Watershed Formal structure and 
DRWA, and other groups Law and thestateim- technical purpose 
plementing agencies 


Conservation movement, 3.Watershed move- Moral purpose or ul- 
religious ideology, etc. ment timate purpose 
DRBCA 4. DRWA Creation, leadership, 


personnel, problem 
definition 


Watershed movement, 5. Officers and mem- Informal structure 
local culture about or- bers 

ganizations, idiosyncratic 

expectations 


each was a necessary cause, but alone not sufficient to create the 


new organization. 


The Ideology 

By ideology we mean the assumptions about the world, the 
belief systems (scientific, religious, superstitious, or other), the 
value propositions, and the logical system used in explaining or 
justifying the organization. The organization incorporates much 
of this system of ideology and takes it over as a specific body of 
reference for its own acts, but the ideology also exists in the exter- 
nal literature, in the beliefs of related persons and organizations. 
Because the ideology has a wider acceptance than the agency, it 
serves to support the agency and to connect it with other elements 
of the society. This ideology was derived from the watershed 
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movement and literature that the leaders sought out. It was 
accepted in part because its beliefs and values were consonant with 
the ideologies of existing institutions. 

The watershed ideology can be summarized in terms of the 
assertions of the consequences of watershed treatment and the 
value of these consequences. Behind the assertions of fact lie a 
number of beliefs about the nature of the physical world that stem 
from physical and agricultural science, from the soil conservation 
movement, and from the general cultural orientation toward the 
physical world. Behind the assertions of value lie several hier- 
archies of values and value judgments—religious, economic, and 
political. Connecting these various beliefs, value judgments, and 
images of the world are the systems of “logic” which include 
semantic identity, the logic of the authority of a prior association 
of ideas, and, least of all, formal logical thought. 

The major assertions of fact were that the techniques of water- 
shed treatment resulted in increased soil fertility and water sup- 
ply, and in reduced run-off, erosion, and flooding. Secondary con- 
sequences were thought to include improved family and com- 
munity life, greater economic and political self-sufficiency of the 
local farmer and community, and inhibition of the growth of big 
government, of outside interference, and of the influence of urban 
life on the nation. 

The major assertions of value were that neighborly co-operation 
(of free and independent individuals) was better than imposed 
action by a strong central government; that stewardship of the 
land (by agents of God) was better than destruction, conversion 
to other uses (big dams), or exploitation by outsiders; that rural 
life, rural institutions (e.g. the rural school), and small communi- 
ties were morally superior to and economically, more important 
than cities which were “parasitic,” “immoral,” and unhealthy; 
and that “nature’”’ was better than manufacturing or manipula- 
tion. The motto of the watershed movement, “Let the raindrop 
stay where it falls,” summarizes and evokes all of these values and 
beliefs. 

This ideology was focused upon and supported the series of 
technical acts (watershed treatment) and a particular form of 
organization for action (watershed districts). They tied this 
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organization and technology to the values of existing institutions 
and to the basic values supported by these institutions. 

The new contribution of this ideology was focusing these beliefs 
and value judgments in support of a particular form of adaptation 
to the physical world. This ideology provided the engineering and 
value arguments that supported watershed treatment against “big 
dam foolishness” and thus provided the rationale and morale for 
establishing the institution. 


The Technology 

Technology consists of the tools and skills required by and used 
in carrying out purposes. The primary technology is that of water- 
shed treatment—the building of “gulley plugs,” grass flow ways, 
water retention dams, and contour farming and other land man- 
agement techniques. This technology was for the most part defined 
and developed through the various experiments, studies, and agri- 
cultural theories connected with the soil conservation movement. 

This technology had been widely disseminated and had come 
into the area in a variety of ways: (1) by local farmers trained in 
land practice by agricultural schools and educated by the liter- 
ature and experience of the Soil Conservation Service (many 
farmers had begun some land management reform even before the 
Soil Conservation District in 1947), (2) by private and public 
engineers and contractors who had acquired skill and knowledge 
through their own professional channels and could now specialize 
in this work, and (3) by the technicians of the Soil Conservation 
Service. 


Personnel 

By personnel we refer to the actors, in the organization and out 
of it, who were motivated to participate and to establish and 
maintain the organization, including performing all the “instru- 
mental” acts required by the institutional logics. Three major 
types of personnel were involved: (1) the officer corps of the 
DRJWD No. 10, (2) the members of the district, both voluntary 
and involuntary, and (3) the technical and operating personnel. 

Table 2 shows the major sources of personnel for each of these 
bodies. It shows that each category had an essentially distinct 
source. The leadership corps was drawn for the most part from 
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organizations and institutions interested in the watershed treat- 
ment program in the area such as the DRWA, the Agricultural 
Extension Service, and local community leaders. The members 
came from the organizations, but also from the variety of publics 
having some explicit and approved value orientation in the water- 
shed movement. The technical personnel on the other hand 
came from organizations which were not necessarily committed to 
the ideology of the watershed movement. 

These data are important not only because they indicate the 
source of members and their training and preparation for partici- 
pation, but also because they indicate something about the moti- 
vation of the members. What motives operated to give the con- 
tinuity of officer corps? Were they motives stemming from the 
issue—‘big dam foolishness” versus watershed treatment? Or 
were they motives more explicitly connected with the rewards of 
leadership itself? Our data indicate that both these dimensions 
and others were involved. 

Going back to the DRBCA period, we find that many attribute 
the motive of economic self-interest to its leaders. It is easy to 
recognize this motive in some, yet for most other leaders economic 
self-interest was violated by their acts of leadership. For example, 
one of the leaders of the DRBCA had not actively farmed for sev- 
eral years, did not feel sentimental attachment to the farm, and 
believed that he would get more than his farm was worth if the 
Army Corps of Engineers bought it. It was also clear, however, 
that he derived considerable satisfaction from the acts of 
leadership, from shaking his fist in the face of the Army Corps 
of Engineers at congressional hearings, and from fulfilling the 
expectations of his followers. 

With respect to the DRBCA, our data indicate that many of the 
motives of both the leaders and followers were built upon a col- 
lective myth—the belief that others would be hurt by the proposed 
reservoir and that consequently each one should support the 
community action because it was a community. 

If we trace the thread of motivation of leaders from the DRBCA 
through the DRWA to the DRJWD No. 10, we find that each 
organization provided new opportunities for leadership rewards. 
Each organization offered recognition in a larger public, provided 
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greater scope of influence over others, and provided new oppor- 
tunities for association with other persons of prestige and power. 
Finally, the fact that each organization was an expression of the 
means and hence the purposes of the preceding organization pro- 
vided both a motivational continuity for the commitment to an 
idea or purpose, as well as an acceptable rationalization of 
leadership to the leaders and to others. 

As we examine the growth of the DRWA and the mobilization 
of those who became the voluntary members of the new organiza- 
tion, we find again that, regardless of their degree of commitment 
to the idea, people were brought into the organization through the 
systems of reciprocal duty and loyalty established by pre-existing 
primary groups or associations. It would seem then that for the 
members of these two organizations commitment to the watershed 
idea came after commitment to the organization. 

The mobilization of the technical and operating personnel, 
coming from special organizations related to the watershed dis- 
trict, is explicable only in terms of the relationship between these 
organizations and the district. Thus the participation of the Soil 
Conservation Service technicians in the district lies in their moti- 
vation for participation in the service and then in its relationship 
to the district. 


Publics 

Every institu ion depends upon a variety of publics favorably 
oriented toward it, which support it in its environment. By public 
we refer to a body of persons who share a common interest in an 
institution. Each public differs from every other public in its 
interests although they may focus upon the same aspect of the 
institution. Publics support institutions by providing (1) a “cli- 
mate of opinion,” to which legislators and other agents of the con- 
trolling institutions and agencies respond, (2) the “‘customers” for 
the products or consequences of organizational existence and 
action, who by vote, purchase, gift, or consumption reward the 
institution for its work, and (3) a source of personnel committed 
to the institution. 

Table 3 summarizes our data on the mobilization of interests in 
the institution. These data indicate that the publics supporting 
the institution were created out of publics around the preceding 
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Table 3. Major institutional publics and their sources. 


Publics identified by interests Sources or original mobilizing 
(real or assumed consequences of organization 

the institution). (In the order 
of mobilization) 


DRBCA «— Ozawkie commu- 
nity — 
Tuttle Creek 
public 


Maintenance of established DRWA 
rural communities 


Opposition to big dams Several existing publics 
Opposition to ACE ee DRBCA 
Opposition to strong ——— DRWA 


central government 


Opposition to federal power DRWA and DRBCA 
projects Electric power companies in area 
Existing publics 


DRWA «—— Farm Bureau, Grange 
and National 
Farmers’ Organ- 
ization 
Bankers and economic 
organizations 


Conservation of natural resources DRWA Existing conservation 
publics 


Regional economic development DRWA Business and economic 
organizations 


State and regional de- 
velopment organ- 
izations 

Local communities, 
service clubs, etc. 

Moral and social consequences DRWA «—— Churches and 
schools 

Service clubs, patriot- 
ic organizations 


Economic welfare of farmer 


Anticipated economic gains from DRWA 
specific Delaware Water- Local business and commercial organ- 
shed projects izations 


Residents of the locality 


Flood control DRWA 
Flood control associations 
Local communities in watershed 
ACE publics 
Flood and farmers 


Community and locality prestige Local communities 
& recognition 
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organizations. Each succeeding organization presented new inter- 
ests and attracted new publics while maintaining the publics 
mobilized around the previous organizations. 


Summary and Discussion 

Some theories of institutions propose that institutions are 
responses either to common individual needs or to basic societal 
needs, and that therefore to understand the institution we need 
only to discover the needs they satisfy. These needs presumably 
account for the purposes of the institution, the way it satisfies 
these purposes, the existence of an organization, and the funda- 
mental motivations of its members. 

The evidence presented here indicates that such a view is funda- 
mentally in error in asserting a single and immanent causal factor. 
Our analysis shows that the community’s “need” for the watershed 
institution existed prior to its development only as an ex post 
facto retrospection on its development. A “need” either in the 
sense of the desires of people or in the sense of an organizational 
purpose did not exist in 1948. The “‘need’”’ for the institution 
developed from the several processes and forces that brought 
together the elements that made up the completed institution. 

Each of the aspects—agency, ideology, personnel, technology, 
and publics—had varied origins, and even in their developing 
integration each was affected by different forces and events. In 
other words, our evidence rejects the view that there is a necessary 
connection between purposes, the particular ideology supporting 
these purposes, the specific technology to carry out the purposes, 
and the consequences of institutional action. Although in this case 
the technology presumably results in certain effects on soil and 
water which are defined as the purposes of the organization in 
the discussion of the agency, there is no proof of this: this connec- 
tion is accepted as a matter of faith by those supporting the water- 
shed movement. We cannot therefore say that the general conse- 
quences desired define the acts except through the system of belief. 

We have shown that the mobilization and integration of these 
several phases involved a succession of organizations, each of which 
prepared an integration of elements for the next development, 
but the actions of the first organizations in the sequence were not 
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teleologically directed toward the purposes of the final institution. 
On the other hand, given certain conditions certain actions do 
appear to lead to the development of similar institutions. Thus, 
for example, technicians of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
frequently commented that “our best help in promoting the 
watershed idea comes from the ACE proposals. When they propose 
a dam we get a watershed organization.” This suggests that given 
the preliminary development of a technology, of a supporting 
ideology, and even of publics, then another factor is needed to 
integrate these around an organization and to mobilize personnel 
motivated to act. In this case, as in similar ones, the ACE 
announcement was the catalyst which initiated the integrating 
processes. 

This catalyst involved a judgment by the Ozawkie community 
that a serious collective problem existed on which they wanted 
action. Our next analysis examines the case from the point of view 
of social problems, seeing the case in terms of the judgment that 
a problem exists, the rise of collective action in response to that 
judgment, and the results of that action in relation to the problem 


definition. 


ORGANIZATIONAL PURPOSE, SOCIAL PROBLEMS, 
AND INDIVIDUAL MOTIVES 


Our history has shown that (1) each organization in the sequence 
had a specific purpose; (2) these purposes purported to be directed 
toward the solution of a collective or social problem; and (3) many 
in the watershed and elsewhere assumed that the problem 
reflected common individual interests or needs. Let us examine 
the relationship between these three elements by analyzing the 
source of organizational purposes, the nature and locus of the judg- 
ment that a social problem existed, and the relationship of the 
problem to the motives and interests of those who were active in 
the organization. 

The flooding of downstream cities was a social problem to urban 
dwellers, to a variety of urban-oriented organizations, and to rail- 
road and other commercial enterprises. These groups and their 
related publics had provided the support for the Army Corps of 
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Engineers and for its efforts to control flood waters on the tribu- 
taries of the Missouri River. One consequence of this problem 
definition and activity was the proposal of the Perry Reservoir. 

With the ACE announcement there was an immediate and auto- 
matic judgment by the Ozawkie group that the reservoir was a 
problem. We were not able to discover any process of discussion 
or any sequence of action that could be seen either as a collective 
judgmental process or an arriving at a consensus by the member- 
ship. It was as if the judgment were immanent in the situation. 
The very speed with which action was taken suggests that the 
judgment somehow predated the problem; furthermore, the first 
discoverable acts were directed to a search for a solution not 
toward problem definition. 

One explanation might be that this was a common individual 
judgment based on the similarity or identity of the values held by 
the members of the group. There is some evidence that there was 
a commonality of background values and judgments. This com- 
munity had been part of a rural public whose interest and atten- 
tion had been directed toward other ACE projects, notably the 
Tuttle Creek Reservoir fifty miles to the west in central Kansas. 
The residents of the Tuttle Creek area had opposed the ACE 
plan and had sought public support for their position particularly 
among other farmers and residents of small rural communities. 
The Ozawkie people had been part of that public and had already 
defined a common individual position in opposition to the ACE. 
This alone does not, however, appear to account for the immedi- 
ate and automatic rise of collective action, or for the high moti- 
vation and the opposition to the Perry Reservoir. 

If we examine the nature of the group, we find that it was 
neither a mass nor simply a public, but a communal type local 
community with a structure: it had a set of leaders, a system of 
role relationships among the members, and an identity as a com- 
munity. That is, an organization existed which could take action 
as an organization in defense of its own existence. 

Two items of evidence support the hypothesis that the origin 
of the problem definition lay in the collective recognition per se, 
rather than in a common individual recognition of problems. 
First of all, the leaders of the community acted as leaders on behalf 
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of the community without any prior consultation or directive from 
the membership, but they were fully supported in these acts. The 
creation of the DRBCA was organizationally unnecessary as far 
as the local community was concerned, for it merely paralleled 
an existing structure. It was necessary only as a sign to the external 
world that an organization with determination to act did exist. 

Secondly, there is considerable evidence that for the members 

of the Ozawkie community as individuals or as members of fam- 
ilies (rather than as members of the community) there was often 
no problem. The individual response to the dam did not involve 
a necessity for collective action. For example, one of the central 
persons said: 
Here I sit. The water will cover my house. I'll sell and get out, but 
up at Valley Falls they can’t get out, but they will get all the silt and 
mud. I believe I will get what my place is worth. They will pay the 
bill.... The engineers told me that no damn group of farmers ever 
held together to accomplish anything. I’m going to prove they're 
wrong. I’m in this thing for the principle of it. 

Credence is given to this statement by the speaker’s other actions 
and statements. We are not saying that others in the Ozawkie area 
did not feel a direct and primary threat to their economic, occu- 
pational, and social welfare. Our point is merely that the problem 
definition and the immediate action cannot be accounted for 
simply as a common individual response to the proposal. 

What seems significant therefore is that the leaders acted in 
terms of the threat to the community and marshaled action on the 
basis of the collective identity. In doing this they brought into 
play the systems of relationship which tied the Ozawkie com- 
munity together as an organization—the variety of motivations 
for participation and fulfillment of perceived expectations of 
others, and the sentiments and collective representations that had 
relevance to Ozawkie as a community. 

In the attempt to find a solution for this problem, the group 
first acted in opposition, seeking to use the established political 
procedures of petitions, protest hearings, and lobbying. When this 
means appeared to be failing, they turned to the proposal of the 
watershed as an alternate solution to the flood problem, a direction 
suggested to them by outsiders. Presumably they would have 
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sought an alternative solution if this one had not been presented. 

The watershed movement fully satisfied the essential prereq- 
uisites for an alternative solution: it purported to provide flood 
control; it was in accord with the existing value schemes and value 
judgments of local people, and it had the support of other groups 
and especially of government agencies. 

For the DRBCA the watershed treatment program was then a 
solution to the dam problem, (1) if they could get it adopted and 
(2) if this program would be acceptable as a substitute solution 
to the flood control problem. The first of these conditions was 
satisfied by the activity of the Delaware Watershed Association and 
the creation of the Delaware River Joint Watershed District No. 
10. But the second of these conditions remains unfulfilled, and 
the problem of flood control remains to the extent that the 
DRBCA and the Ozawkie community continue to exist. Thus 
there occurred the institutionalization of a means to the solution 
of the problem perceived by the Ozawkie group. But the means 
used was not adequate, and the Ozawkie people are still fighting 
the ACE. 

The solution to the Ozawkie problem involved the develop- 
ment of a second major social problem, although one which was 
not a focused issue like the first one. This was the judgment that 
soil erosion, loss of fertility, and decreased water supply were a 
collective problem to those in the Delaware watershed area. Until 
the time of the case most farmers had treated these conditions as if 
they were individual problems. Each farmer saw that his land 
and water problems were similar to his neighbors, but he con- 
sidered them problems to be solved by his own energy, skill, and 
resources, not by joining with his neighbors. This was partly a 
judgment that they were unique technical problems for his land. 
More importantly, however, this judgment stemmed from the 
ideology of the farmer as an independent entrepreneur wresting 
a livelihood from the soil through the work of his own hands. 

Even with the establishment, in 1947, of the Soil Conservation 
Service there was no change in the judgment, merely the recog- 
nition that each needed help in solving his own problems. It was, 
of course, a step away from complete individualism but was not 
so great that it required a new ideology or a new perspective. The 
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Soil Conservation Service was seen more as a service that the 
individual could call upon to the extent that he himself was 
interested and thus was merely an available resource. 

How then did the collective judgment come about—the judg- 
ment that they as members of a community had a joint problem? 
It is clear that the farmers accepted this judgment only as they 
joined the Delaware Watershed Association, and it was only 
through their membership in this organization (at least at the 
beginning) that they expressed such a judgment. The watershed 
association started as a relatively small group but one dedicated 
to the proposition that the land and soil problems were collective 
problems to be solved by concerted effort rather than by individual 
effort. The association promoted this idea, expected acceptance 
of it on the part of its members, and established programs which 
coerced action consistent with and expressing this judgment. 

Our question for theoretical purposes thus becomes the ques- 
tion of motivation of persons in joining the Delaware River 
Watershed Association, even before they were aware that it was 
bringing about a new definition of their relationship to land and 
water and to each other. For some, of course, the motivation to 
join lay in the ideology espoused by the watershed association. 
They were convinced that watershed treatment was good and 
necessary. For many, this was not a judgment that a collective 
problem existed, but rather recognition of a new technical solu- 
tion to old individual problems, which happened to require 
collective action. 

Many others, however, accepted the collective judgment and 
the collective solution only after they joined the Delaware River 
Watershed Association. They joined because they were friends 
of those who were already fully committed to the organization, 
because they saw the organization as one in which they could find 
rewarding relations with others, or because they were identified 
with the Department of Agriculture, a church, a school, or some 
other organization which had expressed support of the DRWA. 
In this case, the collective judgment was expressed in actions per- 
formed in the context of an association and as a result of its pur- 
poses; individual acceptance of this judgment did not necessarily 
precede membership in the organization. 
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Furthermore, there was no search for a solution since the very 
definition of the problem came with the recognition of the solu- 
tion. Because the proposed solution, i.e., watershed treatment, 
defined the problem for the Delaware community, the efforts of 
the group were directed toward the problems of implementation 
—the creation of an agency to carry it out. We find at the end 
of the case that they have achieved a solution, though the problem 
conditions remain. The DRJWD No. 10 is a satisfactory solution 
because they have accepted this institutional procedure as being 
adequate and appropriate. If the institution fails to provide an 
adequate adaptation, a new problem may arise, a problem focused 
around the institution itself. 


Conclusion 

In this analysis of the social problems of the case we have shown 
that there were three groups, each with its own social problem 
and each related to the other by the relationship of their problems. 
The case started with the means to the solution of the social prob- 
lem for the downstream groups—the flood control reservoirs. One 
of these reservoirs was the source of the problem for the Ozawkie 
community, and their aim was to oppose it. To achieve this goal 
the Ozawkie community first used the means of opposition, then 
later sought to substitute an alternate proposal for handling soil 
and water. The creation of a watershed community was thus a 
means to their end, but in creating such a community through 
the DRWA, they created a new goal of providing more adequate 
solutions to land and water problems through watershed treat- 
ment. The promotion of this idea through the expansion of the 
DRWA created a new community and a new social problem 
because it involved accepting the definition of the previous 
handling of land and water problems as inadequate. Once 
the community was developed, its goals could be achieved by 
creating a new institutional agency, the DRJWD No. 10. These 
relationships are summarized in Table 4. 


SUMMARY 


We have used this case as a means of exploring problems in the 
theory of organizational origin and growth. If we view the insti- 
tution as an established solution to a collective problem—as meet- 
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ing a ‘“‘need’”—then we must account for and show the existence 
of the need and how it affected the development of the institution. 
In addition we must account for the origin of the several com- 
ponents of the institution. Through this case we have shown that 
this process is a complex one and that many explanations of insti- 
tutional origin are oversimplified. In particular we have suggested 
that the “need” arises as the organization comes into being and 
thus is as much a creator of the need as the need is a creator 
of the institution. In particular our analysis suggests that it is 
fallacious to assume that organizational purposes reflect pre- 
existing purposes of the members. 

In closing we might look at this case in terms of the problem 
with which our research started—from the point of view of the 
sponsors of the Natural Resources Seminar at the University of 
Kansas.° It is then necessary to think of the case as one in which 
there is a pre-existing need—an immanent natural resources prob- 
lem of developing more adequate land and water conservation 
and control policies in the region; then we can view all of these 
actions as part of a continuing and long-term discussion of the 
problem, proposed solutions, and procedures for implementing 
these solutions. From the vantage of this point of view we see 
that each of the acts in this discussion involved a response from 
others with different points of view, different senses of what was 
wrong and needed correcting, and different bases for judging the 
value of what was “said.” Thus the Perry Reservoir proposal 
asserted that floods were bad and flood control through reservoirs 
was the predominant goal. The reply by the Ozawkie group said 
that this was not the only problem to be considered, that there 
were better solutions, and that the ACE was not the agency to 
carry out the solution. The response from the Brown-Nemaha 
group indicated that there were problems in that solution too. 

Another important fact about this discussion is that it was a 
real discussion, not a collective monologue. That is, each reply 

*This study was made as a contribution to a Natural Resource Seminar at the 
University of Kansas, sponsored by Resources for the Future, Inc. This seminar, 
established in the fall of 1955 under the leadership of Charles C. Colby, professor 
emeritus of geography of the University of Chicago, was designed to bring together 


experts in many fields to develop knowledge and a point of view for natural re- 
source problems. 
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involved a readjustment on the part of the original speaker. 
Whether the adjustment was sincere or not, it did involve a new 
stance on the part of the speaker and through this the creation of 
conditions which forced him to abide by this stance. Thus the 
reply by the Ozawkie group to the first speech brought a succes- 
sively greater inclusion of general land and water problems into 
the programs of the downstream community (and in the speeches 
by the ACE). The reply to the DRWA by the Brown-Nemaha 
group brought a series of responses involving changes in the law 
and in the plans for watershed treatment. 

At the start the urban flood control groups took no account of 
the land and water problems faced by the watershed people nor of 
the problems faced by those displaced by the reservoirs. Yet, dur- 
ing the period of this case, they came to include these problems 
in their thinking and action. During a somewhat longer period 
we can see that ACE policies and procedures have been similarly 
altered. 

Similarly, the Ozawkie group started its action purely as opposi- 
tion to the dam and took no account of the interests or problem 
definitions of the downstream and urban groups. Later, regardless 
of motive, they recognized this interest in their search for an alter- 
nate solution. The same adjustment can be shown in the “‘discus- 
sion” between the actions of the DRWA and the Brown-Nemaha 
group. 

In this sense, then, we have a need that predates an organization, 
but a need which is a process, which is continually developing and 
being defined and redefined—a need for acceptable, adequate 
solutions to land and water problems. Each time a new group 
becomes affected by land and water or by the institutionalized 
adaptations to these, and each time persons affected get a new 
conception of the problems or the way they may be solved, we 
have the development of a new need. 
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G. Haines, F. Heider, and D. Remington 


The Computer 


as a Small-Group Member 


This report discusses the introduction of a computer as a group 
member in a task-oriented group. It demonstrates that such an intro- 
duction is actually possible. It also describes some tentative results 
of the study: organization changes, emotional reactions, some con- 
siderations on how to facilitate such a change, and a discussion of 
mechanisms tending to retard such an innovation. Finally, some 
questions are raised for further study of the relations between man 
and thinking machines. 

G. Haines is a Ford Foundation Fellow, F. Heider is a General 
Electric Swope Fellow, and D. Remington is a Ford Foundation Fellow 
at Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


RECENT years have seen a growing proliferation of forecasts 
involving the future of computers and automation in business 
firms. This literature has forecast the kind, extent, and effect of 
computer use. For example, H. A. Simon has predicted that “the 
kinds of activities that now characterize middle management will 
be more completely automated (in the years to come) than the 


1This paper is a research report from the Behavioral Theory of the Firm 
Project supported by grants from the Graduate School of Industrial Administra 
tion and from funds provided by the Ford Foundation for the study of organizational 
behavior. The authors would like to thank G. Clarkson, W. R. Dill, K. Cohen, 
and R. Shoffner for helpful comments. 
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others, and hence will come to have a smaller part in the whole 
management picture.”? Other forecasts in a similar vein have 
been made by Leavitt and Whisler.* A more cautious discussion 
of the coming changes has been made by Anshen.* Emphasis has 
been placed on heuristic programming of computers as the key 
method that will spur this technological change.® 

Although several heuristic programs are now in operation,® in 
none of these has the computer become part of an organization. 
However, computers using other tools, such as algorithmic-deci- 
sions rules, have actually been used in organization.’ No claim for 
innovation is made here for the mere use of a computer; what is 
new is the way in which the computer operated. The critical 
elements in the program were that the management of the firm 
retained control of the parameter, and that the program was not 
guaranteed to produce usable answers (although the program did 
not fail in this respect during its use). It is not clear, however, that 
these differences from an algorithmic decision maker matter to 
the human members of the group. 

Successful use of computers as information processors and 
decision makers depends upon an understanding of the interaction 
processes of human beings and computers. Most questions about 
this process are at present unanswered. Before the study reported 
here was begun, four specific questions were asked in an attempt 
to give structure to the events observed: (1) How can such an 
alteration in decision making be facilitated or hampered? (2) What 
kinds of effects (if any) would this change have on organization 
structure? (3) Will there be a “subtle withdrawal of support’’® for 


°M. Anshen and G. L. Bach, eds., Management and Corporations in 1985 (New 
York, 1960), p. 50. 

*H. J. Leavitt and T. L. Whisler, Management in the 1980's, Harvard Business 
Review, 36 (1958), 41-48. 

‘M. Anshen, The Manager and the Black Box, Harvard Business Review, 38 
(1960), 85-92. 

SH. A. Simon and A. Newell, Heuristic Problem Solving: The Next Advance 
in Operations Research, Operations Research, 6 (1958), 1-11. 

*F. Tonge, Summary of a Heuristic Line Balancing Procedure, Management 
Science, 7 (1960), 21-42. 

"See G. J. Feeney, Experiments with Man-Machine Decision Systems, Bulletin 
of the Operations Research Society of America, 8 (1960), suppl. 1, B-25, for a 
description of a previous study of this phenomenon in a controlled situation. 

*Anshen, The Manager and the Black Box, op. cit. 
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emotional reasons? (4) Would the time sequence of the change in 
this study follow the phases suggested by previous observers of 
industrial change?® 

This paper will report on a field study of the introduction of a 
heuristic computer program into a small group in an attempt to 
give tentative answers to these questions and to suggest specific 
problems in this area for future study. The particular task the 
group dealt with was the Carnegie Institute of Technology (CIT) 
Management Game.!° 

The heuristic program was written as part of a continuing study 
of the organization of a task-oriented small group operating in a 
stable environment. The program made decisions in the market- 
ing area of the game, and was developed from a study of how 
marketing decisions were actually made in the game. The program 
and the preliminary results of this study are reported elsewhere." 
It should be noted, however, that the program is characterized by 
control parameters, which allowed the team using the program to 
set marketing policy (e.g., whether a product would be high priced, 
medium priced, or low priced). 

The field study thus had a dual purpose: to test the performance 
of the program, and to observe its impact upon the group proc- 
esses. To obtain this test a group was induced, not forced, to use 
the program as its decision maker in the marketing area. Tapes 
were taken of progress discussions between the marketing manager 
and the president during the course of phasing the computer 
program into the group. These tapes were then transcribed, and 
used in writing the description of the program’s use below. 

This paper will attempt to give tentative answers to the ques- 
tions previously posed by a study of what actually happened in 
the firm that accepted the computer as a member. It first describes 
the events that occurred and then discusses the events critically to 
shed some light on what might be expected if heuristic programs 
are introduced as decision makers in actual practice. 


*For a description of these phases, see R. Lippitt, J. Watson, and B. Westley, 
The Dynamics of Planned Change (New York, 1958), chap. vi. 

“For a description of the game, see K. Cohen, R. Cyert, W. Dill, et al., The 
Carnegie Tech Management Game, Journal of Business, 33 (1960), 303-321. 

“G. H. Haines, The Rote Marketer, Behavioral Science, in press. 
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HISTORY 
Introduction 

The CIT Management Game was played over most of the 1960- 
61 academic year by six teams of graduate students.’* The CIT 
game differs from most business games because teams must deal 
with a larger number of variables, and because teams usually play 
it intermittently at the rate of one decision a week over a long 
period. At each decision period the team of players files about one 
hundred decisions. These govern the operations of their firm for 
a one-month “period” of play. Many of the decisions are general 
management decisions, but some apply specifically to production, 
marketing, and financial operations. 

In the administration of the game, players were graduate stu- 
dents, required to play, but given no course credit or other 
extraneous reward for playing or winning. The teams were com- 
posed of five to seven members. The following describes the 
relevant chronological events for the team of five participating in 
this study. 


Phase 1: “Development of a Need for Change’’™® 


The first meeting of the firm was to organize. The members 
decided to pattern their areas of responsibility along the func- 
tional lines outlined in the game instructions. They assigned 
people to functional areas on the basis of personal interest and 
experience. The firm then drew up an organization chart 
(Figure 1). 

The members of the firm set to work to try to learn their jobs. 
As part of this process, they held a group meeting to analyze the 
past performance of the “company” they were taking over. At this 
meeting, which was before any operating decisions had been made, 
the firm was approached to see if it would be willing to use the 
marketing program for its decisions and agree to use the program's 
decisions as long as they appeared reasonable to the firm. Just what 


“Ww. R. Dill, W. Hoffman, H. J. Leavitt, and T. O. O'Mara, Experiences with 
a Complex Management Game, California Management Review, 3 (1961), 38-51. 

The phases the change process followed corresponded so clearly with those 
outlined in Lippitt, Watson, and Westley (op. cit.) that their terminology was 


chosen for the phase headings. 
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| PRESIDENT | 


ANALYST 
PRODUCTION FINANCE MARKETING 
MANAGER MANAGER MANAGER 


Figure 1. Initial organization chart of the firm. 


the term “reasonable” meant was not further defined at that time. 

The marketing manager of the firm recommended to the group 
that it accept the offer. He argued that he knew and had worked 
with the person who had written the program (hereafter referred 
to as the consultant), and had confidence that the program would 
be acceptable. The group tentatively accepted. It was decided that 
the team would make all decisions for several periods in order to 
give management experience in the game. As soon as it was con- 

enient, the firm would shift to computer-made decisions in the 
marketing area. 

In the early “months” of the game, data from the past month 
became available Wednesday noon, and decisions were due Friday 
morning. The team made it a practice to meet in a classroom on 
Wednesday evening to make decisions as a group. A stable pattern 
of information processing quickly evolved. The president would 
outline goals for next month. The finance and production officers 
outlined very generally the constraints they had to apply to their 
decisions. (The finance officer was concerned with limited funds 
and the production officer with a high inventory.) Then, the presi- 
dent, the analyst, and the marketing manager would work out 
predicted sales and make the marketing decisions. Meanwhile, the 
production and finance officers would set up their records. The 
marketing group would then submit their decisions to the produc- 
tion and finance officers, who would check the feasibility of the 


i 
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decisions. If any restrictions in funds or inventory were felt, the 
group would argue the point and arrive at a modified decision. 
Generally these meetings ran about three hours. 

During these first few decisions, forecasts of case sales proved 
uncannily accurate. The firm evolved a policy of low price, low 
advertising, low distribution, and minimum excess inventory, 
until such a time as product research provided a good product. 
They set as a goal maximizing gross profits, and felt they had an 
operational policy to achieve this goal. The team members felt 
that the team had high morale and were satisfied with the results 
of their operations, since profits exceeded expectations. During 
this period they formed no long-range strategies in the marketing 
area but did attempt to plan ahead in production and finance, 
making the assumption that the future market would be roughly 
the same as the present one. 


Phase 2: “Establishment of a Change Relationship” 


The consultant appeared at a meeting prior to the fourth deci- 
sion meeting to explain the program. At this time, the team 
became disillusioned about the computer program. The group 
had thought the program would be an algorithmic one which 
would somehow maximize profit and yield unbeatable decisions. 
Instead, they were told that the program was a heuristic one, based 
on how previous teams had actually made decisions. The members 
of the team felt the heuristic rules incorporated in the program 
were naive and extremely simple. They further believed that their 
heuristics for case sales forecasting were more complete than those 
of the program and would “beat it cold.’"** 

A team that had been studied previously in deriving the pro- 
gram had experienced great success. The present firm was sur- 
prised to hear the consultant admit (when questioned) that he 
thought that much of the success of the firm that had been studied 
had come not from its marketing rules but from its having 
superior products. 

At this stage the firm felt frustrated, first because they believed 
the consultant was late in getting to their problems, and secondly 

“Further experience with the part of the program forecasting case sales did 


disclose a serious flaw in the heuristics which allocated case sales among products 
when a new product was introduced. 
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because they learned that the program would not be completely 
operational initially. At this time, the firm indicated that “if we 
had known how things were going to develop, we would certainly 
have prepared an alternate strategy to use if we decided not to 
accept the program.” As it was, they felt “they were stuck with 
it.”” The general consensus, however, was that the firm would not 
use the program if it did not show “satisfactory” results in two 
months. Satisfactory was defined as positive net profit. Beyond this, 
the members felt, the question of continued use could be argued 
in the future. Before this time the decisions had been made but 
not analyzed. Now the firm set up a review board consisting of 
the president and the analyst, and the marketing manager was 
forced to justify the computer’s decisions before this somewhat 
critical board. 

The members of the firm were also very much concerned 
because they believed that the core of the marketing program was 
based on the firm’s share of the total market.’* This method was, 
they felt, quite different from the method they used in making 
these decisions. 

As had been pointed out, the firm indicated to the consultant 
that it had achieved a working program that would roughly maxi- 
mize long-run profits. They questioned the consultant, who 
believed that the program could accomplish this objective. (The 
consultant, however, had personal doubts that anyone could really 
maximize long-run profits, whatever this phrase meant.) The firm 
accepted this explanation, although they were not really sure they 
believed the consultant. 

At this point, the firm’s attitude toward the “black box,”’ as the 
program was called, was one of cautious distrust. They decided to 
continue the Wednesday meetings and make marketing decisions 
in the usual manner for use in case the program was not successful 
and for comparison so that the firm would not accept decisions 
blindly. 

The consultant also had some doubts about whether the firm 
would really use the program. All the talk about maximizing, 

This was not true. It is worth noting that at this time the firm felt that 


market share as reported in the game was based on actual sales. In reality, this 
figure was based on potential sales. 
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which the consultant felt was not a description of the firm's actual 
goals, left the consultant wondering if the firm was seeking an 
excuse to evade its promise to use the program. 


Phases 3—5: “Working toward Change”’ 

The first task was to try to simulate past decisions in an attempt 
to get the control parameters in the program set according to the 
firm’s desires. At first only the advertising decisions were thought 
to be acceptable. The following month the programs for the price 
decisions and case sales forecasts became operational, and the firm 
began to use these decisions. The next month the program for 
distribution expenditure decisions went into operation, and the 
firm had shifted to completely machine-made marketing decisions. 

This change in the place where actual month-to-month decisions 
were made was not accomplished without difficulties. Although 
no changes in the organization structure were formally planned, 
the introduction of the computer actually altered the firm’s system 
of information processing considerably, as shown in Figure 2 and 
Figure 3. 

In addition to the communication and organization changes 
which are reflected in the chart, there were effects on the timing 
and sequence of decisions. Initially, as mentioned, the decision 
process was: (1) to set broad objectives to guide the analysis, (2) 
to communicate constraints found in the production and finance 
areas to define the field in which the marketing manager could 
operate, (3) to analyze alternatives and make tentative selection 
of marketing decisions, and (4) to analyze alternatives and make 
decisions in production and finance. This entire process had been 
carried out in one room with a great deal of cross-functional group 
communication at every stage in the development of the alterna- 
tives and decisions. Now with the availability of the computer to 
determine when the marketing decisions could be made, the order 
in which the decisions were made was variable from week to week. 
The firm found it had to alter its system of information processing 
to deal with this change. 

Most of the difficulties that occurred in introducing the pro- 
gram arose from the firm’s attempts to adapt to the changes in the 
system of information processing. In particular, the marketing 
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Figure 2. Initial communications net of the firm. 
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Figure 3. Communications net of the firm after the introduction 
of the computer marketing program. 


manager no longer spent any time in co-ordinating results with 
the production and finance officers, and he continued to operate 
under the assumption that the previous constraints (restricted 
funds and excess inventory) still applied. Similarly, the production 
and finance members of the firm believed that there was little 
control to be exerted over the program. The method of control 
of the program was not fully understood. As a result the problems 
that arose reinforced the notion that the program operated 
independently of factors in other functional areas. 
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The marketing manager also felt that his concentration on the 
computer kept him from knowing what competitors were doing 
and made him lose sight of long-range objectives. (The computer 
did, of course, do a great deal of work in keeping up with the 
competitors’ activities as part of its decision-making process.) The 
marketing manager remarked that he “did not really see how these 
side effects could be avoided, as it took a great effort to get the 
program working and phased into the firm.” For instance, the 
firm’s share of the market was going up, yet the marketing man- 
ager did not point out to the production manager that this would 
imply that past forecasts of case sales should be raised. Some short- 
ages resulted. Further, the marketing manager became lax in 
reporting marketing results to the finance office. The shortages 
precipitated a major crisis. This crisis demonstrated to the firm 
that its structure had really altered and led the firm to knowledge 
of how to deal with the new structure. 


Phase 6: “The Generalization and Stabilization of Change” 


The firm had continued to reduce inventory, based on its con- 
fidence in forecast case sales, which had previously been very 
accurate. At the same time that the computer's decisions were 
increasing the firm’s share of the market, however, a competitor 
experienced severe shortages because he forgot to order raw mate- 
rials. The firm felt this combination of events had caused them 
to run out of finished goods to sell. This information showed up 
in the production sheets, and (because of the new structure) did 
not filter through to the marketing manager in time for him to 
consider altering marketing strategy. With unchanged parameters, 
the computer continued with an aggressive marketing strategy of 
low price and increased advertising. 

When the president of the firm saw the marketing decisions, 
he held that they were completely unreasonable in terms of the 
situation at the time. It was then two hours before the decisions 
were supposed to be turned in. He argued that the inventory 
shortage was a special case and that the computer was undoubtedly 
unable to handle such a special and unusual problem. The presi- 
dent’s reaction at this point was to suggest that they give up the 
computer and return to making decisions as they had previously. 
When the marketing manager finally understood what had hap- 
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pened, he argued that the computer had merely been misinformed, 
and that the firm would do better to use its decisions rather than 
to make decisions on the spur of the moment by themselves. But 
the president found this unacceptable. 

After a little discussion, the president called the consultant to 
inform him that the firm intended to alter some of the computer’s 
decisions. The consultant became aware of the problem for the 
first time. After listening to the president, he suggested that the 
firm correct their policy statements to allow for shortages and run 
the program again. The firm agreed, and reran the program with 
the correction. 

The firm accepted the new decisions and stated that they were 
very much satisfied, since the month's results coupled a rise in 
price with an increase in market share. Although the marketing 
manager had previously been a strong supporter of the program, 
this incident convinced him fully of the capabilities of the pro- 
gram. The president still expressed reservations, stating that “there 
should be someone within the firm questioning ‘black box’ deci- 
sions.” It is notable that at this time the rest of the firm expressed 
varying degrees of positive satisfaction with the program. 

The president, in summing up the communication problem, 
said that at first under the new system it seemed that marketing 
decisions were made without the management group present or 
controlling and without regard to timing. The incident of the 
competitor’s shortage points out the initial difficulty of the other 
operating departments to adapt to changes in marketing decisions. 
This difficulty undoubtedly arose because the communication 
flow and perceived control system of the firm had been altered. 
As the marketing manager gained experience and skill in using 
the program, he felt less as if the firm could not control the 
computer. 

Phase 7: “Achieving a Terminal Relationship” 

The timing of decisions remained a problem, because limita- 
tions in computer time did not always allow the program to be 
run when most convenient for the firm’s decision-making sessions. 
Nevertheless, the firm felt enough confidence in the computer 
program to allow it to make decisions over a three-month period 
during which management was absent. 
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A review of the three-month period indicated that the com- 
puter program was an effective tool in retaining a basically healthy 
position under what management considered to be extremely 
unfavorable circumstances. Management recommended continued 
use of the program. 


OVERVIEW OF THE GROUP’S FINAL FEELING 


The management of the firm was quite satisfied at the end with 
the program and stated, “After this experience we feel much 
happier with the heuristic program, because it allows the firm to 
set the marketing policy.”” Because they retained basic manage- 
ment control over marketing decisions, the firm met with little 
opposition from its board over its use of the computer. 

Recently the firm had meetings with an auditor group and its 
board of directors. Although there was still some skepticism with- 
in the firm about the program, in these meetings the group mem- 
bers emphasized the program’s good points and in all cases strongly 
supported it. 

The marketing manager felt that the short-run decision prob- 
lem was solved, and he was next trying to engage in long-run 
planning, for he realized that use of the program gave him a 
powerful tool for evaluating different policies. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


This study has indicated the feasibility of having a heuristic 
computer program actually be a member of a decision-making 
group. While this may not be surprising, this is the first time such 
a project has actually been conducted. It is believed that this 
first investigation can shed some light on specific problems 
worth studying in this area and on the questions raised in 
the introduction. 

The observations recorded above appear to be consistent with 
the theory that any successful change will pass through a set of 
clearly defined phases in a particular order. This consistency with 
previous theory and observations" allows the conjecture that the 
study has captured an essence of change in the real world. 

The second notable feature was the absence of any overt emo- 
tional reaction. Occasionally one hears that human beings con 


*Lippitt, Watson, and Westley, op. cit. 
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fronted by such a program would have an extremely negative 
emotional reaction. There was no open evidence of such a reaction 
in this study. 

One could, however, expect people to mask such a reaction and 
substitute for it verbal rationalizations aimed at undermining the 
computer. For example, in the history it appears clear that there 
was a tendency for the computer's decisions to be more critically 
evaluated than those of the human being who had previously 
performed the task as indicated under Phase 2. Of course, this 
effect could be abetted because the computer cannot argue back. 
There is also the tendency to demean the computer's ability to 
handle special cases, although it is by no means clear that this 
derogation arose from an emotional source. 

Further, this case is actually somewhat special in that the people 
involved felt they had control over their own fate. Another ques- 
tion to raise is: Did the school environment, which prevented 
severe penalties for failure, affect the existence of emotional 
reaction? These questions suggest two hypotheses worth future 
exploration: 

Hypothests 1: Negative emotional reaction will be more extreme 
with definite punishment for failure than without. 

Hypothesis 2: Negative emotional reaction will be more extreme 
if the people involved in the change do not feel they have control 
over the program than if they do. 

The third effect is how the organization structure changed. 
Specifically, there tended to be one (human) member of the firm 
with whom the computer did most of its communicating. The 
temporary difficulties the firm ran into because it had not planned 
ahead organizationally for the computer are a further reflection 
of the alteration in structure. Figures 2 and 3 demonstrate that 
the organization structure did change, and that the introduction 
of the computer increased the centralization of the organization. 
This supports the hypothesis put forward by Leavitt and Whisler, 
although one must be cautious about extrapolating results from 
a small group of five people to a large corporation. 

Given the present state of communicating with computers, the 
history presented above would suggest that any introduction of a 
computer into such an organization could be facilitated first by 
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providing for such special communication links and secondly by 
openly and officially altering the organization structure so as to 
make the new information flows clearly understood within the 
organization. Indeed, these considerations might have some 
applicability whenever a computer is used." 

Together with the historical record, this suggests a third 
hypothesis: 

Hypothesis 3: For any such heuristic program to be actually 
used, it is necessary that an influential member of the group 
strongly support the computer. In the group studied, the market- 
ing manager served such a function. His support of the program 
was a key to the program’s acceptance and to the firm’s continued 
use of the program during the inventory crisis. 

Of course, we cannot, from a single sample, be sure that condi- 
tions such as those listed would be requisite for the successful 
introduction of such a tool, but it does seem that both setting up 
an organization structure to facilitate communication with the 
program and having an organization member responsible for the 
success of the change can facilitate the transition. 

The case reported also suggests some of the mechanisms which 
may enter into attempts by human beings to resist the change. It 
appears that such action is not a blind, emotional hatred or dis- 
trust of change, but rather rational behavior by human beings 
trying to do their job. It may be hypothesized that people not 
intimately familiar with the computer program will tend to 
demean the program's ability to handle special cases. With a prob- 
lem not considered in setting up the computer program, it is rea- 
sonable to expect that the search for a solution to it would be 
directed outside the program. The inventory shortage problem 
discussed is an example of this reaction. 

If the computer does not have strong support, one could expect 
the special cases to multiply until the computer has, in reality, no 
job. This does impose on the author of such programs the require- 
ment that the decision rule formulated be capable of handling 


“It appears that such considerations were evident in at least one actual case. 
See F. C. Mann and L. K. Williams, Observations on the Dynamics of a Change 
to Electronic Data-Processing Equipment, Administrative Science Quarterly, 5 
(1960), 215-256. 
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special cases or be quickly adapted to such exceptions. One should 
also desire of such a program the ability to rerun and alter 
decisions, if top management decides to alter its policy, which is 
exactly what would be expected of the human being it replaces. 

This completes the discussion of the questions originally raised. 
During the course of the study, however, an interesting observa- 
tion was made of the firm’s behavior toward outsiders. Even at a 
time when certain members of the group were suspicious and 
critical of the computer program, the group told outsiders only 
about the advantages of using the computer. Thus it seems reason- 
able to expect that other groups adopting such a tool might make 
only favorable reports, which suggests a fourth hypothesis: 

Hypothesis 4: The more internal dissension, the more the group 
using the computer would give favorable reports to other groups.'® 

This report also raises some other questions. Would some other 
communication structure be more effective in facilitating the 
change? Would innovation be facilitated by introducing such 
tools in all areas of the firm, rather than in just one, as was done 
here? What would the result have been if the program had had a 
learning program above the heuristic one used, so that the program 
would have set its own control parameters with only general guid- 
ance from human management? All of these questions seem 
important, and all of them are as yet unanswered. 


%The hypothesis suggests an analogy to the Simon model of Festinger’s theory 


of the dissident group member. Cf. H. A. Simon, Models of Man (New York, 1957), 


p. 133. 


Book Reviews 


Exploration in Management. By Wilfred Brown. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1960. 326 pp. $6.00. 


Wilfred Brown is the managing director of the Glacier Metal 
Company, the English firm that has been subjected to detailed 
and continuous study by social scientists since 1949. He presents in 
this volume the ways in which research findings have been applied 
in the managerial philosophy and practices of his firm. He uses the 
analytical conclusion of Jaques (The Changing Culture of a Fac- 
tory [1951], and Measurement of Responsibility [1956]) as well as 
those of Hill, Trist, and Rice, as they have been reported in the 
periodical literature. From these detailed studies of his own com- 
pany, Mr. Brown has selected those conclusions that have made 
sense to him. He shows how an intelligent and sensitive man of 
affairs takes analytical conclusions and puts them to use. In this 
endeavor it becomes clear that application of knowledge is itself a 
creative task in which the man of action selectively uses knowledge 
to solve his operating probiems. 

The major sections of the book deal with organization structure, 
policy, communication, specialization, hierarchical differentiation, and 
the sources of managerial authority. For each of these larger sub- 
jects of the book there are two or more chapters devoted to their 
detailed consideration. It is only possible to suggest the flavor of 
the volume by quoting brief passages from it. “The more deeply 
one thinks about managerial-subordinate communications, the 
clearer it becomes that they are always instructions.” “My experi- 
ence shows that a great deal of what goes wrong when implementing 
instructions and policies originates in initial failure to decide the 
level to which they should be addressed.” “A manager’s behaviour 
is an implicit means of setting policies for his subordinates; but 
this sometimes results in a manager unintentionally setting policies 
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with which he himself is not in agreement.” “Every act of a mana- 
ger, no matter how trivial, contains its contents of instruction for 
his subordinates.” 

This book contains very perceptive discussions of the functional 
distinctions between committee meetings and command meetings, a 
confused subject seldom dealt with by those who preach the doctrine 
of “consultative management.” Brown reactivates a very old 
generalization of sociology and anthropology that the rules and reg- 
ulations governing behavior in fact free the individual to use initia- 
tive in unstructured areas of behavior (rather than make of him 
an “organization man” as is so fashionable to contend). The author 
presents an original and insightful discussion of centralization and 
decentralization that should prove useful to analysts of administra- 
tive behavior. There is also a discussion of some of the dilemmas 
of administration in representative governance that is remarkably 
parallel to the treatment by Barnard in his essays, Organization and 
Management. 

This book can be viewed as the English counterpart of Barnard’s 
classic, The Functions of the Executive. Like Barnard’s work it will 
probably serve a dual audience. Operating executives will gain easy 
entree into it because it is written by one who speaks their lan- 
guage and knows their problems. The practical executive will bene- 
fit from the insights he gains in reading the volume. The student 
of organizational behavior will especially benefit because of the clar- 
ity with which the author distinguishes between values and analyti- 
cal conclusions, an example some academics might do well to 
emulate. For instance, once the distinction between being authori- 
tative and authoritarian is made, one can follow Brown in analyzing 
authority and authoritative behavior as a reality of social life and not 
see them as aberrations of democratic values. It seems fair to pre- 
dict that this book will be influential in the development of the 


area called “organization theory.” 
ROBERT DUBIN 


Research Professor of Sociology 
University of Oregon 


Governance of Colleges and Universities. By John J. Corson. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1960. 209 pp. $5.50. 


Governance of Colleges and Universities is a report of a study by 
a management consultant. The study was financed by the Carnegie 
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Corporation, and Corson gives credit for advice received from many 
respected students of the administration of higher education. The 
methodology as described included a “limited” observation of the 
governing processes in ten institutions, discussions with many author- 
ities on the administration of higher education, and conversations 
with an assortment of presidents, deans, and professors. Corson also 
looked at “much of” the literature of the field. The study is said 
to be concerned with “that administrative process which in the uni- 
versity or college is distinctive, the process of deciding and of seeing 
to it that the decisions made are executed” (p. 12). 

It is never quite clear whether the author is generalizing from 
data, or from his experience. In fact, there is no presentation of data 
as such. The lack of tables, graphs, and charts strikes the reader as 
refreshing at first glance, since he assumes that the writer has hit 
upon a new way of presenting his data. This hope is soon dashed 
when it becomes obvious that there simply is no systematic presenta- 
tion of the data in the study. What little there is comes in dabs 
such as: 

At Cornell four members of the faculty serve on the board of trustees. 

At Princeton a department head seldom acts without obtaining the approv- 
al of his colleagues. 

At Stanford University new appointments are considered carefully by the 
provost in behalf of the president and are submitted by the president to a 
faculty advisory board. 


The format of the book is to present a conclusion and then to 
marshal supporting evidence in the form of a quotation from the 
literature or an example from one or more of the institutions 
observed. An example is a statement on p. 86: “Academic expan- 
sion achieved decentralized structure when the organizational sin- 
ews to control decentralized units did not exist.”” This is followed 
by a quotation from Selznick’s Leadership in Administration. Selz- 
nick was not discussing decentralization in universities in the mate- 
rial quoted, just decentralization in general. And’ so the reader won- 
ders about the basis for the conclusion even though it does appear 
quite reasonable, as do many of Corson’s conclusions. 

There are many oddities of language which distract the reader 
as he struggles with the book. There is the observation on p. 84 
that the role and influence of deans tend to be “directly, but 
inversely” related to the status and power of departments and depart- 
mental chairmen. Then, too, the point is made on p. 15 that the 
scalar principle “has no duplicate in the academic enterprise.” But 
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on p. 43 we are told that “most American colleges and universi- 
ties distribute the work of ‘deciding’ and ‘doing’ according to con- 
ventional scalar arrangements.” A similar statement is found on p. 
88. The discussion of the prevalence of faculty voting on professorial 
appointments deserves a second look: “In summary, it appears clear 
that at most institutions the whole faculty does not often vote on 
appointments” (pp. 107-108). If you feel you understand the state- 
ment you might wonder how the author arrived at such a conclu- 
sion since no data are presented. 

Another discussion relates to faculty participation in salary 
increases. Corson concludes, “In few, if any, instances does the fac- 
ulty pass upon individual salary increases” (p. 108), to which he adds 
a footnote: “An exception to this generalization, it ts said [reviewer's 
italics], exists in the University of California. There the faculty 
exercises a greater influence over individual salaries.” 

As one reads the book many questions are left unanswered. There 
are many generalizations with no evidence to support them. One 
constantly wonders, How does he know? Consider these: 


1. Thus, among the institutions surveyed, departments proved strongest 
at the larger universities (Stanford, Minnesota, Georgetown, and Virginia) 
[p- 87]. 

2. The influence and status of the dean tends to grow as the institution 
grows larger [p. 77]. 

3. Experience suggests that imaginative educational leadership on an 

institution-wide basis results in greater academic progress than when educa- 
tional programs are developed by individual colleges, schools, departments 
or divisions [p. 83]. 
Some of these might be called “common-sense” deductions, but others 
appear to have another basis for validity. The reader never does dis- 
cover what the other source is. Apparently, some data were collected 
through a questionnaire, yet neither the questionnaire nor the answers 
are reproduced in the book. Nor is other information of importance 
given, such as who filled out the questionnaire or how respondents 
answered the questions. 

Corson touches many very important areas of concern to adminis- 
trators of higher education. He discusses, for instance, the role of 
faculties in governance. He raises the question, “Should the faculty’s 
traditional right to decide educational issues be so comprehensive 
that every matter involving educational policy is to be decided only 
by and with the consent of the faculty?” (p. 105). His answer (based 
on “observation”), is “No.” His reasoning falls between that of 
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Ruml and the profaculty men, and he merely says that everyone— 
trustees, presidents, deans, and faculty—should be concerned with 
the educational program. 

The uncovering of major areas of concern is probably the chief 
value of this book. The author not only states many issues which 
plague higher education but also offers his opinion as to the resolution 
of the issues. It may well be that this book should be followed by a 
program of research which might well establish the wisdom of his 
insights. Should such a program ever be started, it should certainly 
draw upon research in areas of administration that were overlooked, 
such as public school administration and the administration of 
research laboratories. Certain aspects of these fields are very similar 
to the administration of higher education and could well serve as 
models for inquiry. The work of Paul Mort, Lyle Johns, and Edgar 
Morphet could well be examined to provide leads for the study of 
finance, for example. Investigators of faculty productivity might well 
use the techniques and methodology of Donald Pelz and Herbert 
Shepard, among others. This is not to suggest that the governance of 
colleges and universities cannot be studied using a decision model; it 
does mean that a more comprehensive decision model is required 
plus a more rigorous and appropriate methodology. 

In spite of the fact that the book is not a research study (in any 
usual meaning of the word), it does make a valuable contribution to 
focusing attention on a very important problem, the administration 
of institutions of higher education. Corson raises many questions 
which do need study. He argues that it is high time that colleges and 
universities be subjected to the same intensive analysis which has been 
brought to bear on industrial, business, and governmental organiza- 


tion. One can only add—Amen! 
y DANIEL E. GRIFFITHS 


Associate Dean, School of Education 
New York University 


The Impact of Collective Bargaining on Management. By Sumner 
H. Slichter, James J. Healy, and E. Robert Livernash. Washington: 
The Brookings Institution, 1960. 982 pp. $8.75. 


Here is a detailed work on collective bargaining in the United 
States today, containing the impressions and highly informed observa- 
tions of a competent team of authors headed by one of the best. This 
was Sumner Slichter’s last major work. Its aim is to help both sides 
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at the bargaining table, but when the chips are down “the goals of 
management” provide the orientation of the volume. No blueprint 
for the future is attempted and no elaborate, world-wide implications 
are given. The strength of such an approach is that students of col- 
lective bargaining, whether they sit at bargaining sessions or not, 
should find this volume helpful for their daily tasks. Its weakness 
is that the vast experience and knowledge of the authors might have 
provided a methodological and theoretical basis to evaluate the future 
course of collective bargaining in the United States and its relation- 
ship to industrial relations in other places. That is not done. 

The authors leave no doubt of their intentions, however; their 
emphasis is on practice. They believe that the factors involved in the 
study of industrial relations are so numerous that the time has not 
come to formulate theories. But the same can be said of all areas of 
human action and others have not shrunk from the task. 

Although this is an empirical study, the exact research techniques 
are given in only the barest outline. Over a three-year period the 
authors interviewed “650 individuals, representing 150 companies, 
25 industry associations, and 40 unions.” No sampling basis was 
used to select the participants, and no “precise hypotheses” were 
formulated for testing. The authors attempted to develop a “feeling” 
for what they were studying. They have tried to describe what is 
“typical,” because they do not believe that a representative sample 
can be found. They admit that they have probably overemphasized 
large manufacturing firms. 

In the body of the work they attempt to answer the question, 
“How is the management of labor in American industry being 
affected by trade unions and collective bargaining?” They view trade 
unions as affecting the content of policy in American industry through 
their influence on hiring, promotion, transfer, layoff, wages, produc- 
tion standards, and so on. They also consider, however, two other 
basic influences of unions: (1) they alter the decision-making process 
of management, and (2) they affect the execution of policies. Some 
attempt is made to discuss these separately, but, on the whole, it is 
recognized that the influence of unions on policy is so closely inter- 
mingled with their effect on the process of decision making and on 
the administration of union-management agreements that discussion 
of them must go together. High-cost plants and union-management 
co-operation schemes get special attention because where they exist, 
unions “actively” aid management in cutting costs or raising output. 

The chief contribution of the work is its description of the many 
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aspects of the union-management relationship, and this the authors 
accomplish with truly impressive detail. In 31 chapters they take 
the reader through hiring, training, seniority, work sharing and lay- 
off, work scheduling, wages, supplementary wage payments, union 
pressure tactics, grievance adjustment, and discipline, plus the spe- 
cial problems of high-cost plants and union-management co-opera- 
tion. In the final chapter, “Emerging Characteristics of Collective 
Bargaining,” the authors make their only attempt to generalize. 

Each chapter is really an essay in itself, and so could stand alone, 
except where several chapters deal with the same general subject. 
Even the four chapters devoted to grievances and grievance arbi- 
tration, although each builds slightly on the previous one, show 
a rather weak connection. This is of great advantage to one who 
needs to jump into a work at any point to learn what he can 
about one aspect of the union-management relationship. For the 
reader who is looking for a central theme, it is somewhat annoying 
and disheartening. 

Treatment of each of the many subjects of the book is detailed 
and, in many cases, provides insights and suggestions that are pro- 
vocative and illuminating. There is a good discussion of hiring 
practices for Negroes with considerable attention to those unions 
that discriminate (mostly craft) and those that do not (mostly indus- 
trial). The authors maintain that unions closed to certain members 
are contrary to American public policy of exclusive representation. 
The union security question gets thorough treatment with a refresh- 
ing explanation of the cause of the controversy in terms of the 
individualistic nature of American business and labor. The discus- 
sions of skills and their acquisition, union policies in training, and 
the apprenticeship training field are complete. The suggestion for 
a new classification of skilled workers based on “(1) knowledge, 
(2) mastery of technical skills, and (3) willingness and ability to 
assume responsibility, to endure punishment, or to take risks,” to 
replace that used in The Dictionary of Occupational Titles, points 
up the need for reorganization of this field in an industrial atmos- 
phere where job content is changing very rapidly. 

In commenting on jurisdictional disputes, the authors observe 
that demands for “one big union” to eliminate jurisdictional prob- 
lems do not take into account the many jurisdictional problems in 
plants where only one union exists. These arise, in part, from the 
concern of individuals with the scope of their own duties. In fact, 
the origin of unions themselves may be traced in some measure to 
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this concern on the part of individuals. It is not just that power 
groups and power institutions cause jurisdictional problems; it is 
rather that groups vocalize these interests more effectively than 
individuals. This is a most astute observation which, like others in 
the book, reflects great knowledge of industrial relations, of the 
goals and objectives of unions, and of the problems of management. 

Regardless of how correct the many observations and the advice 
given may be, this reader would have been more satisfied if it were 
easier to find the standards on which the authors base their judg- 
ments. There are constant references to practices, trends, prevailing 
methods, and uses without supporting evidence. Tables, charts, and 
graphs are virtually absent. Such statements as “Only a very few 
agreements provide that ‘any and all disputes which may arise dur- 
ing the life of the agreement’ may be appealed to arbitration by one 
or the other of the parties,” may very well be true, but the state- 
ment would be more easily acceptable if the evidence to support 
it were there too. 

For those who prefer the descriptive approach where advice on 
how to practice collective bargaining is most important, this volume 
offers a great deal. It is disappointing, however, that such a dis- 
tinguished team did not attempt to hypothesize from their exper- 
ience. How much more useful for the future as well as the present, if 
the authors had given us generalizations and hypotheses to test, 
strengthen, or perhaps disregard as future researchers find more 
acceptable ones. 

In the concluding section the authors observe that “the Ameri- 
can collective bargaining system must be regarded as one of the 
most successful economic institutions in the country.” The authors 
give as standards of success, the fairness to both parties of rules and 
policies and the efficiency of operation permitted management under 
them. They emphasize the conservative nature of collective bar- 
gaining, which allows workers to participate in important indus- 
trial decisions, thus blunting any drive to alter radically the eco- 
nomic and social system while, at the same time, enjoying rising 
standards of living. 

Describing collective bargaining as essentially successful and say- 
ing nothing of its failures is somewhat misleading, for the failures 
may well alter the institution in the future. Any alteration is almost 
certain to be in the direction of greater centralized control, a situa- 
tion not peculiar to collective bargaining but likely to prevail in 
most aspects of economic life. Whether future government action 
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comes from the executive, legislative, or judicial branches as now 
constituted, or whether we eventually get some new regulatory bodies 
that do not fit neatly into any present category, certainly cannot 
be foretold accurately. Whatever the form, it will have considerable 
impact on management. The present and future roles of govern- 


ment should not be ignored. = 
8 Mitton T. EDELMAN 


Associate Professor of Economics 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 


The Impact of the Professional Engineering Union: A Study of 
Collective Bargaining among Engineers and Scientists and Its Sig- 
nificance for Management. By Richard E. Walton. Boston: 
Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard University, 


1961. 407 pp. $5.00. 


This book represents a revised version of a doctoral thesis sub- 
mitted by the author to the Harvard Business School. No amount 
of revision can alter the fact that it was and is a thesis, but in com- 
mon with the genus this book contains useful data if the reader 
is prepared to expend extra effort in unearthing the data. Healy 
and Livernash in the foreword to the book make the point that 
the study is the first thorough and penetrating analysis of collective 
bargaining practices of engineering unions and managements. There 
is no question about the extensive coverage, but there is some 
question, at least in this reviewer's mind, as to the degree of 
penetration. 

Walton’s object is to provide answers to the following questions: 
What are managements’ policies and practices in companies that 
have professional engineers’ unions, and how have these policies 
and practices changed over the period of unionization? What are 
the collective bargaining objectives of engineers’ unions, and what 
forms do the unions’ actions take? Which changes in managements’ 
policies and practices actually result from the unions’ presence and 
their actions? 

The premise underlying this study is that there are important 
differences between engineering unions and “production” unions. 
Primarily an empirical work the study does not attempt to 
formulate any systematic conceptual approach to the relationship 
between engineering unions and managements. The book is organ- 
ized into five parts. In Part I the problem is identified and some 
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of the earlier history of engineering unions is reviewed. Part II is 
concerned with the impact of engineering unions on compensation, 
including salary levels, fringe benefits, merit increases, and merit 
reviews. Other aspects of personnel administration are treated in 
Part III, including layoff procedures, hiring, promotion, transfer, 
discipline, and discharge. Part IV treats the impact on the engineer- 
ing organization of jurisdictional issues, responsibilities of line man- 
agements, and certain other aspects of employee relations. In the 
final section conclusions and implications for administration are 
drawn. 

The reader is not really told what research method was used, but 
reference is made to a total research concept. By this the author 
evidently means that he spent time talking with management and 
union officials in each of the eleven firms that constitute his universe. 
But how much time and at what level of intensity is not entirely 
clear, for he says there were field trips to seven of the companies, 
in three additional companies there were interviews with represen- 
tatives of only one party, and in the eleventh company research in 
the field “in only a minor way.” Nowhere does he spell out who 
these officials were or exactly how many he interviewed, yet he says 
at one point, “The total exposure in the companies researched left 
the author with the impression” and so on. How total was this 
exposure? Are we reviewing casual hearsay testimony, or are we 
judging carefully verified testimony? It is difficult to know. 

The thirteen companies in the study employed ‘“‘over 35,000 union- 
ized professional engineers.” Four were in aircraft production, three 
in scientific instrument firms, two in petroleum, and four in elec- 
tronic and electrical equipment manufacture. None of the com- 
panies are identified by name. Without violating any confidences 
the author should have included more data on the size and history 
of the organizations in question. It is extremely difficult if not 
impossible to understand labor-management relations unless the 
analyst has knowledge of the economic and social milieu in which 
these relations occur. Not as significant a methods problem but 
most disconcerting is the fact that the study does not differentiate 
those situations where there were significant or preponderant num- 
bers of physical scientists as compared to engineers, although it 
conveys the impression in the title of the book that it will be con- 
cerned with engineers and scientists. 

Perhaps the most serious reservation that this reviewer has from 
a methodological point of view pertains to the analytical frame of 
reference. It is the contention that engineering unions are essentially 
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different; to prove this proposition Walton compares the activi- 
ties and policies of engineering unions with the activities and 
policies of industrial unions. There is no gainsaying the fact that 
engineering unions are different, but a more useful comparison might 
have been made with other white collar unions rather than con- 
fining the comparison to blue collar unions. White collar nonpro- 
fessional personnel, who traditionally have had strong value attach- 
ments to the managerial group, might have provided a much more 
useful bench mark against which to judge. How, for example, have 
the airline pilots bargained with their employers? How, for another 
example, have teachers attempted to maintain their professional 
status while trying to improve their economic position? Teachers 
and other white collar groups have a professional status not unlike 
that of the engineer, while the blue collar employee can hardly 
be said to have professional aspirations or qualifications. 

Despite these and other weaknesses, Walton does make a con- 
tribution to the general study of administration by detailing the 
psychological and other processes that managements follow in form- 
ing personnel policies for the engineering group. He specifies in 
considerable detail how the working conditions and then the per- 
sonnel policies for engineers have changed as this segment of the 
work force rapidly expanded in the last several decades. It could 
have been predicted that the tremendous expansion of the engineer- 
ing groups in industry would inevitably be accompanied by a ration- 
alizing and concomitant depersonalizing of management-engineer 
relations. Yet this type of prediction would not have supplied 
us with the extremely important particulars of how and why the 
engineer perceives himself to be unique, and how and why he 
decided that a trade union might help him to improve his position. 
By telling us precisely why the engineer and his union have been 
aggrieved and how they have struggled to change working condi- 
tions and practices, Walton has performed a real service. 

After examining what the engineering unions have done and have 
tried to do, he concludes that the engineering union does have an 
impact on efficiency in the engineering department but that this 
impact has not substantially altered the company’s competitive stand- 
ing. Of more importance to readers of this journal is his conclusion 
that engineering unions alter the authority and status structure 
of management. He is careful to point out, however, that the changed 
authority and status structure did not significantly affect the degree 
to which firms attained their organizational goals. What did change, 
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and sometimes drastically, was the individual manager’s status and 
style of managing. 

In a final chapter he suggests that unionization of engineers is 
something less than a satisfactory solution, as judged by the reac- 
tions of engineers in unions and by management personnel. This 
leads him to his final plea—both parties must experiment in order 
to achieve better engineer-management relations. 

There is little here that is truly unique. Nevertheless the book 
should prove useful to students who are interested in the important 
engineer-management relations in large bureaucracies. 

Associate Professor, Industrial Relations F. F. FOuTMan 
Cornell University 


Organizational Systems and Engineering Groups: A Comparative Study 
of Two Technical Groups in Industry. By Louis B. Barnes. 
Boston: Division of Research, Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, Harvard University, 1960. 190 pp. $3.50. 

This is a moderately useful monograph in the burgeoning field 
of empirical organization research, yet it is generally unexciting, 
both in conception and in execution. In its interpretation, author 
and reader alike find themselves in the common dilemma of fix- 
ing the appropriate limits within which they may safely general- 
ize from the data. 

What is the purpose of this modest volume? According to the 
author, the “main purpose is to observe, predict, explore and describe 
organizational relationships. We want to learn more about the forces 
that make people behave the way they do in organizations.” The 
book is intended for two kinds of readers: engineers (and engineer- 
ing administrators), and professional teachers and researchers in the 
social and behavioral sciences. In general, one’s impression from 
the style and manner of analysis is that it is in fact the latter group 
that Barnes mainly has in mind, even though a “glossary,” consist- 
ing of twenty-six terms, is included. This glossary appears to be in 
the nature of a gesture, rather than a genuine aid to the reader 
who is not versed in behavioral science terminology. 

While the purpose as stated is broad and ambitious, the study 
itself is narrowly delimited. It examines two roughly comparable 
engineering departments, each composed of some thirty individuals. 
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Numerous research devices are applied in the testing of a consider- 
able number of hypotheses. The methods include interviews, the All- 
port-Vernon Study of Values, sociometric and quasi-sociometric tech- 
niques, and questionnaires. 

By way of underlying theory, the major debt is acknowledged to 
George C. Homans. His classic framework of The Human Group 
provides the conceptual guidelines. The constructive use of reference 
group theory gives rise to a typology of individual identifications, 
distinguishing those persons who identify with their profession (pro- 
fessionals), those who identify with the organization (organizationals), 
and those who identify with familial-religious values (socials). 

A mild flavor of systems theorizing permeates the book. This 
becomes most apparent when the author proposes that department 
A represents a relatively closed system, while department B resembles 
an open system. The closed system presumably is characterized by 
more traditional management controls, restricted autonomy for the 
grass-root members, limitations on permissible interactions, and a 
relatively low degree of upward influence within the hierarchy. 
The open system stands at the other end of the continuum along 
each of these dimensions. 

If all this has the ring of being a bit familiar—familiar it is indeed! 
Whether we wish to turn to the last two decades or so to recapture 
the classic Lewin, Lippitt, and White experiments on autocratic 
and democratic group atmospheres, or revisit the more recent Theory 
X and Theory Y of Douglas McGregor, or whether we just choose 
to call it restrictive versus permissive climate, conformity-demand- 
ing versus individualism-permitting organization settings, we cannot 
escape the illusion that we’ve been here before. If Departments A 
and B replicate the essence of these hypothetical polarities, we shall, 
at any rate, have one more small building block within a well-estab- 
lished (though by this time hardly novel) line of research. 

The author explores relationships among such variables as value 
emphases, status positions, satisfactions, and productivity on the 
one hand and the contrasting organizational systems on the other. 
The specific hypotheses are well formulated and competently exam- 
ined. True, hypotheses such as “The nature of an organizational 
system (i.e., relatively closed or open) affects a group’s social struc- 
ture,” or “An individual behaves in accord with the values and norms 
of his dominant reference group,” fail to be startling. Yet, the 
empirical tests are of interest. In the author’s words, the following 
are illustrative findings: 
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The relatively open system apparently helped create a less rigid social struc- 
ture, less status consciousness, and higher satisfaction. Though productivity 
patterns could not be compared with any real accuracy, management and 
customer productivity expectations were better met in Department B [open 
system], than in Department A [closed system]. 

The predictions that may be made legitimately on the basis of 
this research must reflect modesty and caution. The author is aware 
of this and candidly states the limitations (p. 10): two groups, 30 
cases each, each group at one point in time. Data such as these are 
confining. Yet the specter of overgeneralization soon beckons. By 
the end of the book (p. 171), the author, admitting that he “can- 
not resist the private temptation to leap from the implications of 
this study to the world situation today,” falls into this very trap. 

Whether we wish to look to the world as a whole for an appro- 
priate arena of generalization or whether we seek a smaller sphere, 
we must inevitably decide on some definable universe within which 
the findings are to have meaning. To make this decision, we must 
rely on intuition and faith. Mostly, the author avoids bold claims 
concerning the universe within which the results permit applica- 
tion. Yet we are not fully convinced that—as the abstract 
states—‘Studies such as the one reported in this book have sig- 
nificance to administrators generally, since variables and processes 
common to all organizations have been selected for attention” 
(reviewer's italics). Rigorously viewing this monograph, we can 
only be sure that it reports findings specifically for the two groups 
selected. We may wish to extrapolate, but we do so at our peril. 
This criticism does not apply uniquely to this book. Rather it sug- 
gests that we need more ambitious yet carefully controlled designs in 
organizational research. Perhaps we must energetically seek more 
comprehensive populations of organizations for study. Perhaps we 
shall have to dig both deep and wide as we aspire to sounder bases 
for generalization. 

In Organizational Systems and Engineering Groups, Barnes has 
followed in the footsteps of other researchers in the evolving field 
of organization research. What he has done is not novel, nor does 
it open broad vistas, but within its limitations it is workmanlike 


and worth while. Frep MaASSARIK 


Associate Professor of Personnel Management 
and Industrial Relations, 

Associate Research Psychologist-Sociologist 
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Adam Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentiments. A. L. Macfie. Scottish 
Journal of Political Economy, 8 (February, 1961), 12-27. Avail- 
able from Oliver & Boyd, Tweeddale Court, Edinburgh, Scot. 
Single copy, $1.40. 


The author’s theme is that “within the frame of the Stoic-18th 
century doctrine, Smith did succeed in working out a theory of 
morals, and especially of society, which is at once original, subtle 
and impressive: one which, through its specialized development in 
the Wealth of Nations, has deeply influenced the world’s social 
theory.” 


An Analysis of the Decision-making Functions of a Simulated Air 
Defense Direction Center. Anders Sweetland and William W. 
Haythorn. Behavioral Science, 6 (1961), 105-116. Available from 
Mental Health Research Institute, The University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Single copy, $1.75. 


This discussion of the Air Defense Direction Center focuses on 
several factors, i.e., classes of tracks, load, crew differences, period 
effects, experience with the same load, and load distribution. The 
authors conclude by identifying three major elements in a large 
decision-making system: reality modeling, model analysis, and energy 
level. 


Communist China in the World Community. H. Arthur Steiner. 
International Conciliation, 533 (1961), 389-454. Available from 
Taplinger Publishing Co., Inc., 119 West 57 St., New York 19, 
N.Y. Single copy, $0.35. 


The author seeks to elucidate mainland China's concept of its role 
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in international society, as manifested in its official statements and 
acts. The study includes a discussion of the relations of the People’s 
Republic with the USSR and with selected non-Communist states 
in Asia, as well as the attitudes of Communist China’s leaders on 
war and disarmament. 


Complex Organization: A Sociological Reader. Amitai Etzioni. 
1961. 497 pp. Available from Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 
Inc., 383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. Single copy, $6.75. 
Articles by 46 students of organizational analysis offer “new insights 

into the structure and functioning of large organizations.” Sub- 
jects included are: a theory of organization; organizational theory 
applied; organizational goals; organizational structures; organization 
and society; organizational change; and methods for the study of 
organization. 


Control and Effectiveness in a Voluntary Organization. Arnold S. 
Tannenbaum. The American Journal of Sociology, 67 (1961), 33- 
46. Available from the University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis 
Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. Single copy, $1.75. 


A probability sample of the relatively autonomous local leagues 
within the League of Women Voters is used to test two hypotheses 
concerning the causes and effects of various patterns of control in 
organizations. —The hypotheses state that the effectiveness of the 
local league will vary directly with the average positive slope and 
the height of the local league’s “control” curves. The data partially 
support the hypothesis. 


Cooperation for Progress in Latin America. Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development. 56 pp. 1961. Available from the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development, 711 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
Single copy, $1.00. 

This report deals with co-operative policies for economic and 
social progress in Latin America. Discussion is centered around 
the need for social progress, improving rural living and land use, 
better education and training, stabilizing to change earnings, and 
strengthening inter-American institutions. 


Decisions under Uncertainty: Rational, Irrational, and Non-rational. 
Kurt W. Back. The American Behavioral Scientist, 4 (February, 
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1961), 14-19. Available from the Hermitage Press, Inc., Tren- 

ton, N.J. No price given for single copies. 

The author discusses the diverse approaches to decision theory. 
He holds that rational decision models are restricted to situations 
in the middle range of importance and cannot be generalized to 
life decisions. Irrational models remain insufficient to account for 
the whole range of the decision process. A nonrational model is 
proposed, and its assumptions are shown to underlie a variety of 
decisions that have been studied. 


Employee Performance Appraisal Re-examined. Clifford E. Jurgen- 
sen, Felix M. Lopez, Jr., and Kenneth E. Richards. (Personnel 
Report No. 613.) 1961. 29 pp. Available from the Public Per- 
sonnel Association, 1313 E. 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill. Single copy, 
$2.50. 

This report examines recent trends in employee-performance eval- 
uation, suggesting that objectives beget techniques. The problems 
of developing an employee-performance appraisal plan are discussed 
along with facts, fears, and fallacies aboui performance appraisal. 


Explorations in the Realm of Organization Theory. IV: The Stim- 
ulation of Social Organization. Richard L. Meier. Behavioral 
Science, 6 (1961), 232-248. Available from The Mental Health 
Research Institute, The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Single copy, $1.75. 

This discussion places special emphasis upon the synthesis of 
organizations. The author reviews recent literature on simulation 
studies of social organizations and explores ideas leading to further 
expansion of this new method of studying social organizations. 


Human Relations at the Management Level. Michel Crozier. 
Human Organization, 20 (1961), 51-64. Available from The New 
York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. Single copy, $2.00. 

This is a study of the career patterns of a management group 
of four members. Observations of patterns of conflict and adjustment 
were analyzed, and the meaning of conflict in a bureaucratic system 
was explained. 
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Major Constitutional Issues in West Virginia. Albert L. Sturm. 
1961. 154 pp. Available from West Virginia University, Bureau 
for Government Research, Morgantown, W. Va. No price given. 


The author discusses important state constitutional issues and 
the experience of American states in making, revising, and amending 
their fundamental laws. State constitutions drafted since World 
War II, i.e., those of Hawaii and Alaska, are given special emphasis. 


Management Problems in the Acquisition of Special Automatic 
Equipment. Powell Niland. 1961. 336 pp. Available from Divi- 
sion of Research, Graduate School of Business Administration, 
Harvard University, Boston, Mass. Single copy, $5.00. 


The acquisition process in eighteen different plants is studied “in 
order to develop a general description of what is involved.” Niland 
analyzes the commonly encountered trouble spots in the process, 
i.e., debugging, co-ordinating product design, and the automatic 
equipment. His primary concern is with administrative matters. 


A Note on the Appearance of Wisdom in Large Bureaucratic Organ- 
izations. Karl W. Deutsch and William G. Madow. Behavioral 
Science, 6 (1961), 72-78. Available from the Mental Health Insti- 
tute, The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. Single 
copy, $1.75. 

The authors contend that, in a large bureaucratic organization, 
statistical probability alone may result in there being at least one 
man who makes all the correct decisions but “who is no more truly 
competent than his less successful peers.” The problem of distinguish- 
ing the wise from the pseudowise is treated. 


Problems of Administration in Two Indian Villages. K. S. Desal. 
1961. 387 pp. Available from the Sadhana Press, Rajmahal Road, 
Baroda, India. Single copy, $2.10. 


This is an intensive study of the problems of administration in 
the villages of Jabugam and Thurari (Bombay, India). The author 
describes the organization and working of the Departments of Edu- 
cation, Police, Land Revenue, Medical and Public Health, Co-opera- 
tion, Public Works, Agriculture, and Charity. 


Programmed Learning: Evolving Principles and Industrial Appli- 
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cations. 1961. 179 pp. Available from the Foundation on 
Human Behavior, 114] E. Catherine St., P.O. Box 1261, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Single copy, $3.00. 


This report treats the concepts and principles of programmed 
learning and the translation of learning theory into the program- 
ming of instruction or teaching. Topics examined include principles 
of programming; some differences in approach to the programming 
of instruction; and learning theory and future research. 


Scientific Freedom in Government-sponsored Research. Lewis C. 
Mainzer. The Journal of Politics, 23 (1961), 212-230. Available 
from Convention Press, Jacksonville, Fla. No price given for 
single copies. 

This article defines scientific freedom as “discretion for the scientist 
in making decisions respecting his research.” The author argues 
that we limit the freedom of the scientist through fund limitations 
and other ways. We should recognize the fact that there is “a lim- 
ited group of philosophically oriented scientists who need very wide 
freedom in order to gain wisdom and share it with us.” 


The Secretary of State. Ed. by Don K. Price. 1960. 215 pp. Avail- 
able from Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J. $1.95. 


Seven well-known observers, including former Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson, discuss the roles of the Secretary of State. His duties, 
his relationships to the public and to other elements of the govern- 
ment, including the President and the State Department itself, are 
described in separate articles. 


State Personnel Reorganization in Illinois. Thomas Page. 1961. 
155 pp. Available from the Institute of Government and Public 
Affairs, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. $2.00. 


Shift of the Illinois state government personnel function from an 
independent agency to the governor’s cabinet is the subject of this 
study. The author seeks answers to the questions: “What factors in 
the formal structure and in the environment, before and after the 
change, influenced the degree of achievement of the values held by 
interested groups? Which of the environmental factors that surround 
personnel administration in Illinois are the most influential in deter- 
mining how the formal structure of personnel administration 
operates?” 
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Theories of Economic and Social Evolution: The Rostow Challenge. 
S. G. Checkland. Scottish Journal of Political Economy, 7 (1960), 
169-191. Available from Oliver and Boyd, Tweeddale Court, Edin- 
burgh, Scot. $1.41. 


W. W. Rostow’s five-stage theory of economic and social evolution 
is explored and commented upon. According to Checkland, Rostow 
“has achieved the ‘inevitability’ of his system from take-off to post- 
maturity...either by a semantic device...or by a statement of faith 
that is almost a dialectic.” 


Top Management Handbook. Ed. by H. B. Maynard. 1960. 1,248 
pp- Available from McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N.Y. $17.50. 


In this huge volume sixty men in top management positions con- 
tribute articles that show “what it is that they do while they are manag- 
ing.” Large, medium, and small businesses in a variety of fields are 
represented. Most of the articles deal with one particular phase of 
management. 
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